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THE OUTLOOK FACES A STRIKE 


Last week we reporied the fact that the Local Unions in the printing trade of New York City have made a 
demand upon the employing printers for an increase in the wages of the typesetters, pressmen, and binders 
with a reduction of the hours of labor from forty-eight to forty-four hours a week. The increase in wage- 
under these demands would amount to about sixty per cent. 

In view of the fact that during the past two years there have been two material increases in the wages 
of these workers to meet the pressure of the high cost of living, it is impossible for the employing printers to 
accept the drastic scale now demanded. The employers, however, have offered a third substantial increase in 
wages and have asked that the question of hours be determined by arbitration. The Local Unions peremp- 
torily decline arbitration and some of their leaders denounce the principle of trade agreements, insisting that 
the workers should be left free to strike at whatever time and on whatever grounds they choose. Of course 
industry cannot be carried on efficiently or permanently on such a basis. 

At this writing a strike seems to be almost inevitable, and the date, if it takes place, has been set for 
October 1. If carried out, it will put a stop for the present to the printing of most periodicals in the city of 
New York. The officers of the National Union are not in sympathy with the demands of the Local Unions 
and agree with the employing printers in fixing May 1, 1921, as the date when the forty-four-hour week 
should go into effect. It is therefore possible that an eleventh-hour compromise may be arrived at. But 
whatever interruption there may be in the publication of The Outlook, the subscription period will be 
extended accordingly, so that every subscriber will receive the full number of copies due. 

We believe that our readers have had confidence in the justice of the position of The Outlook on labor 
questions in the past. We ask them to continue their confidence in the future, and to aid us in settling what 
is a question of principle by sharing with us, temporarily we hope, the inconvenience which this threatened 


strike may impose. 


New York, September 24, 1919. 


THE STEEL STRIKE 
oo scissors to sky-scrapers, we are 
in a world of steel. In home and fac- 
tory we use tools of steel, and it is in cars 
of steel and on a steel roadbed that we 
travel. The steel industry is a basic in- 
dustry. It is as great a field as any leader 
of labor or capital could choose for a 
test of strength; and it is in that field 
that the greatest industrial struggle in 
the United States is now waging. All the 
biggest industrial centers have been in- 
volved. The strike on the part of the 
iron and steel workers extends through 
several States, notably Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois. When the strike be- 
gan, on Monday, September 22, it was 
very difficult to learn how effective the 
strike generally was likely to be. In some 
places steel mills remained open, though 
partly crippled; in other regions the 
mills were closed. 

What the issue is is itself a matter of 
debate. Mr. E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corperation (as 
Chairman of its Board of Directors) has 
declared that it is the question of the 
open shop. He declares that the corpora- 
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tion is not combating labor unions, but 
declines to deal with the unions because 
they do not represent large numbers of 
the employees and because negotiations 
with the union representatives “would 
have been treated by them as a recog- 
nition of the ‘closed shop’ method of 
employment.” The National Committee 
for organizing the iron and steel work- 
ers deny that the closed shop is involved 
at all, and declare that they do represent 
the workers, and that, since the head of 
the steel trust has refused to confer with 
them, the only way to prove that they 
represent the workers is by the men 
themselves ceasing to work “ until such 
time as the corperation will meet their 
representatives in conference for the pur- 
pose of establishing humane and reason- 
able methods of dealing with the very 
vital problems which affect their lives, 
their homes, and their future.’’ 

The reason why the unions demand a con- 
ference is, according to their Commititee’s 
explanation to President Wilson, that there 
has been unrest among the steel work, 
ers because of alleged intimidation and 
the fear that the employers are about to 


cut wages and lower standards to the 
level that prevailed before the war. As 
briefly stated, the twelve specific demands 
are.: 

1. Right of collective bargaining. This 
is certainly a legitimate demand, though 
there may be reasonable debate as to its 
application. 

2. Reinstatement of men discharged 
for union activities. This of course de- 
pends on the nature and character of the 
activities. 

3. An eight-hour day. The time has 
come for general adoption of this. 

4. One day’s rest in seven. The exist- 
ence of no industry depends on a denial 
of this legitimate demand. 

5. Abolition of the twenty-four-hour 
shift. It seems hardly credible that this 
can be denied. 

6. Increase in wages sufficient to guar- 
antee American standards of living. As 
thus stated, this is very indefinite—either 
a truism or nothing. 

7. Standard scales of wages in all 
trades and classifications of workers. 
Such standardization is not necessarily 
just. It tends to create routine, red tape, 
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and inefficiency. It is not to the ultimate 
interest of the employees. 

8. Double rate of pay for all overtime, 
holiday, and Sunday work. This seems 
reasonable. 

9. Check-off system of collecting union 
dues and assessments. This scheme to 
get the employing corporation to be the 
union’s collecting agency is of course no 
ground for a strike. 

10. Principles of seniority to apply in 
maintenance, reduction, and increase of 
working forces. We do not believe that 
the publie will support a strike to put 
this demand in force. 

11. Abolition of company unions. This 
is the denial on the part of the union of the 
right to organize. Company unions may 
be sometimes semi-fraudulent, but that is 
no reason why companies should be de- 
nied the right to organize unions or per- 
mit their employees to organize them- 
selves as company unions. 

12. Abolitica of physical examination 
of applicants for employment. This de- 
mand is unreasonable and ought not to 
have public support. 

These demands are, however, obviously 
subsidiary to the main purpose of the 
strike. 

Some of the men leading the workers 
in the strike have a record of extreme 
radicalism. If the strike had been clearly 
a struggle to establish the general prin- 
ciples of collective bargaining, the public 
might have sympathy with it. But the 
indications are that it is an attempt on 
the part of radical leaders to introduce a 
control of industries by labor without 
regard to the interests of those who sup- 
ply essential capital or the interests of 
the general public. If this is true, it 
ought to fail and we believe it will. 

Whatever the specific issue in this 
strike may prove to be, however, one 
thing is certain: At present, after five 
years of war, there is a shortage of things 
men need. There is more money than 
ever, but less of the things which it buys. 
Paralysis of industry through strikes (or 
any other cause) is certain to reduce the 
amount of shelter, and therefore increase 


rent; reduce the amount of food, and. 


therefore. increase its price; reduce the 
amount of all other things on which 
people depend for life, and thus increase 
the cost of living. The one thing essen- 
tial now is to produce more in order that 
there may be more of these essential 
things for all. No matter what else a 
strike may accomplish, it wili surely add 
tothe root difficulty from which to-day 
all economic difficulties spring. 


A UNIQUE STRIKE 

It is often said that the one man 
who does not strike is the consumer or 
the citizen as such. Something like a 
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strike by the public, however, has been 
going on in New Jersey. A new zone 
system of fares on the street railways has 
been put in operation. It led to a revolt 
among the people using the cars and has 
even been accompanied by violence and 
threats of violence in the neighborhood 
of Camden, where many ship-workers use 
the system and have found it so wnsatis- 
factory that they have driven cars back 
into the barns and have obstructed tracks 
and in some cases have burned bridges. 
There was even talk of calling out the 
troops, and Mayor Ellis, of Camden, de- 
clared that it was necessary “so that 
order might prevail over anarchy.” In 
the end, however, the local police and 
sheriffs seem to have been able to handle 
the situation. 

The objection to the new zone system 
is twofold. In the first place, it causes 
the patrons of the lines delay and dis- 
comfort; the system requires the passen- 
ger to enter at the front end of the car 


and there to receive from the motorman . 


a slip showing the number of the zone in 
which he enters (and this in ‘itself is a 
new and separate thing for the motorman 
to do), and then, when the passenger 
alights at the rear end of the car, there 
is delay while the conductor calculates 
the amount due under the zone system, 
makes change, explains the method and 
rate to the passenger, and records the 
fare. In the second place, there are 
inequalities in the rates paid under this 
system which make it very unpopular 
with long-distance passengers. The only 
passenger who gains a little financially 
is the man who takes a short ride, en- 
tirely within one or, at the most, two 
zones. The new system calls for a fare 
of three cents for the first zone and two 
cents for each succeeding zone. One 
result was that “ jitneys ” and improvised 
buses did an enormous business. 

Whether the revolt of the passengers 
will be successful and whether the system 
is capable of being adapted practically to 
convenience and comfort remain to be 
seen. It is admittedly an experiment, 
and so far it is a very unpopular experi- 
ment. Governor Runyon has taken a 
hand in the controversy; and it is possible 
that the whole question of the relations 
of the New Jersey Public Service Cor- 
poration, which operates the cars, will 
play a part in the State election now near 
at hand. 


THE BOSTON POLICE SITUATION 


The decision of the Boston Central 
Labor Union “that the time is not now 
opportune for the ordering of a general 
strike” in sympathy with the striking 
policemen was the most important devel- 
opment of the week in the Boston police 
situation. The vote of the executive body 
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of the Union against the strike was 
unanimous. 

Leaders of organized labor in Boston 
are to be congratulated on restraining 
the more radical elements in their organ- 
ization. While the statement in which 
their decision was announced contained a 
veiled threat that organized labor might 
take drastic action later, present indica- 
tions are that labor will hesitate to arouse 
public indignation any further by a gen- 
eral tie-up of Boston industries. The 
sympathies of the great majority of Bos- 
tonians are remaining unmistakably with 
the authorities against the fourteen hun- 
dred policemen who deserted their duty. 

In the meanwhile the recruiting of a 
permanent new police force for Boston is 
going ahead. The authorities hope to 
have this force composed mainly of men 
who have served in the American Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps. A nucleus of the 
new force is already training to take 
posts under the command of the officer 
members of the old force, who won the 
permanent gratitude of all Boston by re- 
maining loyal when the dissatisfied patrol- 
men went on strike. 


A POET’S LICENSE 


Before the war Gabriele d’ Annunzio 
was known chiefly as a decadent poet. 
But when the war began, he blazed forth 
in a new and inspiring attitude. For he 
was one of the first Italians to urge Italy 
to go into the war without delay. He 
continued to urge, and so did others; and, 
three-quarters of a year after it had 
started, Italy entered the war. 

Since then the poet has been doing sen- 
sational things—indeed, he could hardly 
do anything unsensational. He entered 
the aviation service. He flew over many 
enemy cities, Vienna included, dropping 
propaganda pamphlets on them. 

Now, followed by some eleven thousand 
volunteers and even regulars, he has (per- 
haps in imitation of Garibaldi’s similar 
exploit years ago) actually captured 
Fiume. Arriving at the gates of that 
city, the following colloquy, according to 
the press, ensued with General Pittaluga, 
the Italian General in command : 

Pittaluga. 

Italy ?” 

D Annunzio. “Rather will you ruin 

Italy if you oppose Fiume’s destiny.” 

The Benwal “What then do you 

wish ?” 

The Poet. “ A free entry into Fiume.” 

The General. “I must obey orders.” 

The Poet: “I understand you would 

fire upon your brethren? Fire first upon 

me.” (Poet bares his breast.) 

The General (With a motion). “Iam 

happy to meet you, brave soldier and 

rand poet. With you I ery ‘Vive 
lume. 

All. -“ Vive Pittaluga.” 

Whether this is a made-up story, as 
some sensitive Italians aver, or not, cer- 
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tain it is thatthe poet controls the situa- 
tion in Fiume—and not only there. He is 
really “holding up” the Italian Govern- 
ment and the Supreme Council to boot. 

Has he exceeded his poet’s license? 
Not according to the volunteers who, 
despite the Italian Government’s per- 
functory military and naval blockade, 
have joined him. In imitation of the 
poet’s previous performances, the Govern- 
ment has sent airplanes over Fiume drop- 
ping leaflets inviting the soldiers to 
return to duty, otherwise they would be 
considered deserters. In rejoinder, the 
poet, addressing his officers and soldiers, 
declared : “‘ The deserters are those who 
abandon our Fiume, those who repudiate 
her, repel her, calumniate her, commit 
the basest crime against patriotism ever 
perpetrated.” 

The fact is that the poet’s act accords 
with the present national Italian spirit. 
The Rome “ Tribuna ” asserts : 

It is a reply, though violent, to the 
domineering attitude of that solemn 
entity the | Prsvee of Nations. At the 
same time Italy cannot permit her inter- 
national relations to be guided by the 
impulses, however noble, of individuals. 

. . - It is necessary to impose consider- 

ation of her reality to a policy founded 

ona passionate romanticism. 


The Supreme Council, other than its 
American member, influenced by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s anti-Italian opinion, has 
now, it is reported, agreed to make Fiume 
politically Italian and economically neu- 
tral, a policy recommended in these col- 
umns months ago. 


THE BULGARIAN AND 
AUSTRIAN TREATIES 

Following the recent signing by 
Austria of the Peace Treaty submitted 
to it by the Paris Peace Conference, the 
Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria has been 
handed to the Bulgarian. delegates at 
Neuilly, in France, by M. Dutasta, of the 
French delegation, acting for the Con- 
ference. 

Bulgaria entered the war on the side 
of Germany with solely selfish motives. 
She gambled, so to speak, on the success 
of the Central Powers, in the hope that if 
she won she might extend her territory 
and profit commercially. That she should 
pay a heavy penalty is just, and she can 
expect no sympathy from a world which 
she tried to make subject to German 
domination. Yet among the provisions of 
the Treaty is one which insures Bulgaria 
an economic outlet to the Aigean Sea, a 
concession undeserved but which may 
make for peace in the Balkans. On the 
other hand, Bulgaria agrees to recognize 
changes in her frontiers, the most im- 
portant of which relate to concessions in 
Thrace and to localities on the Serbian 
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border, the latter of which should help to 
protect Serbia from Bulgarian attacks in 
the future. Bulgaria .also recognizes the 
independence of the new state of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. She is to 
have an army of only twenty thousand 
volunteers and must not import arms. In 
reparation Bulgaria is required to pay 
two and one-half billion franes (say 
$450,000,000), in semi-annual installments 
for thirty-seven years. This is not termed 
an indemnity, but is stated to be repara- 
tion for the losses and sacrifices caused to 
the Allies by Bulgaria’s entrance into the 
war. 

Some of the provisions are identical 
with those made with Germany or Aus- 
tria. In particular, Bulgaria .renounces 
the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucha- 
rest. 

The United States refused—wrongly, 
we think—to declare war against Bulga- 
ria. Technically speaking, the United 
States, therefore, had no claim to take 
part in this Treaty. By the request of 
the other Powers involved, however, she 
became a signatory to the Treaty in 
order, as is stated, to add her influence in 
securing observance by Bulgaria of the 
agreements which depend on the action 
of the future League of Nations. We 
understand that this country will not be 
represented in the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion which will enforce the payment of 
the reparation demanded from Bulgaria. 

Austria accepted with meekness the 
terms of the Treaty submitted to her, and 
received commendation for the amicable 
and cheerful attitude of her peace delega- 
tion. She becomes a small country, and 
her future will largely depend upon main- 
taining friendly relations with the newly 
made countries to which much of her old 
territory has gone. It is noteworthy that 
China, which declined to sign the Treaty 
with Germany because of the Shantung 
matter, is a signatory to the Austrian 
Treaty, and thereby will become a mem- 
ber of the future League of Nations, if the 
Treaty and League become established 
facts. On the other hand, Rumania 
declined to sign the Austrian Treaty be- 
cause of her claims as ‘to some of the ter- 
ritory which is now recognized as Aus- 
trian, but which, as Rumania says, should 
be Rumanian, and especially because, as 
Rumania thinks, the Treaty does not 
protect the rights of minorities in this 
transferred territory. Dr. Renner, head 
of the Austrian peace delegation, re- 
marked with reason and optimism as to 
the outcome of the war: “ Weare the con- 
quered. Yet misfortune has given us lib- 
erty ; freed us from the yoke of a dynasty 
whence for three generations no man of 
worth has sprung; freed us from bonds 
with nations which were never in under- 
standing with us nor with themselves.” 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN EMBRYO 


Because President Wilson, Premier 
Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, and others 
have left the Peace Conference at Paris, 
some people seem to think that the Con- 
ference has closed its sessions. By no 
means. It exists. As stated above, the 
other day its members signed the Aus- 
trian Treaty. Since then they have de- 
cided on the Bulgarian Treaty. They are 
considering the Hungarian Treaty and 
the Turkish Treaty. 

Most corporations have dn Executive 
Board which acts for them as a continuing 
body. So with the Peace Conference at 
Paris. It has what may be called an 
Executive Board, the Supreme Council, 
consisting of the heads of the delegations 
of the five Great Powers, the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan. These heads were at first Presi- 
dent Wilson, Premiers Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, and Orlando, and Baron 
Makino, who generally replaced his titu- 
lar chief, Marquis Saionji. 

The Supreme Council of to-day has a 
like membership, namely, the heads of 
the delegations still at Paris of the five 
Great Powers—Mr. Polk for America 
(designated by President Wilson), Sir 
Eyre Crowe for Great Britain (desig- 
nated by Mr. Lloyd George), M. Clemen- 
ceau for France, Signor Tittoni for Italy, 
and Viscount Chinda for Japan. Thus, of 
the original Council members, the French 
Prime Minister is the only one remain- 
ing of the original five individuals. Cer- 
tainly, if one of the original five were to 
remain, he was the best selection, for his 
has been a peculiarly energetic and effi- 
cient service, as witness his most recent 
performance. When the full text of the 
German Constitution reached Paris the 
other day, it was discovered that Article 
LXI provided for Austrian representa- 
tion in the German Parliament. This 
provision was contrary to the stipulations 
of the treaty signed by the Peace Con- 
ference with Germany; it forbade the 
intermingling of German and Austrian 
affairs. As head of the Supreme Council 
M. Clemenceau gave Germany fifteen 
days to annul the provision. At the end 
of that period Baron Kurt von Lersner, 
head of the German delegation, signed a 
protocol at Versailles containing the 
annulment. 

If all the Supreme Council’s work had 
been equally swift and efficacious, the 
world would have been breathing more 
freely. Unfortunately, from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean and to the Pacific there 
exists an unrest with which the Supreme 
Council—acting as a League of Nations 
in embryo—has been struggling with 
some success and some failures. In Sibe- 
ria it is confronted with the proper 
repatriation of the Czechoslovak troops. 
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In the Baltic provinces the German Gen- 
eral von der Goltz flouts its repeated 
decrees and yet the Council will not per- 
mit the Poles to clear the Germans out— 
indeed, it is trying to restrain the Polish 
troops on the Russian border from pur- 
suing the Bolsheviki too far! In the 
Duchy of Teschen the Council is trying 
to arrange a popular vote to see whether 
the district shall go to Poland or to 
Czechoslovakia. In Silesia it is trying to 
prevent Germany from assuming power ; 
it has had to order Allied troops thither. 
In Germany itself it is arranging the 
conditions of the work and the salaries of 
the various interallied commissions. At 
Budapest a victorious Rumania has been 
daily defying the Council’s commands. 
And now comes the d’Annunzio revolt at 
Fiume, which the Council has avoided 
by proclaiming it merely “an internal 
affair.” The fundamental defect of the 
Supreme Council is that it bases its de- 
cisions on compromises between interests 
rather than on a body of laws or code of 
justice, and that when it reaches its de- 
cisions it has neither the authority nor the 
power to enforce them. Nevertheless much 
of its difficult work has been admirable. 


MR. HOOVER RETURNS 


The American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers gave a 
dinner last week in New York City to 
Mr. Herbert Hoover. They wished to cele- 
brate that official’s return from Europe. 
For a considerable time he has been there 
as Administrator for the Allies of the 
general food situation abroad. His ad- 
ministration has been unprecedented in 
showing what a League of Nations can do 
when it puts the right man in the right 
place. 

In a speech at the dinner Mr. Saunders, 
former President of the Institute, referred 
to Mr. Hoover as one combining just those 
qualities necessary to one who would 
guide the Ship of State. The thirteen 
hundred diners arose and applauded to the 
echo this pointed reference to Mr. Hoover 
as a possible choice for the Presidency. 

Mr Hoover made the kind of speech 
which those who know him had a right to 
expect. It contained no word or implica- 
tion concerning politics or diplomacy. 
Indeed, his friends have long understood 
and appreciated his reluctance to discuss 
public affairs in words which would have 
any political or diplomatic aspect. 

Among other things Mr. Hoover said: 

My first conviction is that the whole 

philosophy of socialism has bankrupted 

itself by the extraordinary non-produc- 
tivity of commodities to a point below 

—the necessity for the continued exist- 
ence of peoples. 

In Russia [Russia under the Czar] 

we had a great country in which the 


population, with the-exception of a small 
minority, were comparatively well fed, 
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warmly clothed and warmly housed. 
They were subject to the worst of political 
tyranny, were steeped in ignorance and 
oe arr yet their productivity was 
sufficient to provide primary comforts 
and to export more food supplies than 
does the United States. Socialism was 
brought in over night at the hands of a 
small minority of intellectual dilettanti 
and criminals, and this tyranny by minor- 
ity, more terrible than the old, has now 
had two years to effect the conversion ... 
into an elysium of communism. The 
whole population is without any normal 
comforts of life, and is dying at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands monthly from 
starvation and disease. 

My second conviction is older and has 
been greatly hardened, and that is an 
appreciation of the enormous distance 
that we of America have grown away 
from Europe in a century and a half of 
our National existence—in our outlook 
on life, in our relations with our neigh- 
bors, in oursocial and political ideals ... 

The enemy collapsed not only from 
military and naval defeat but from eco- 
nomic exhaustion. In this race to eco- 
nomic chaos our European allies were 
not far behind. By its exhaustion the 
whole of Europe stood facing a famine 
the like of which has not been seen since 
the Thirty Years’ War [1618-1648], 
when a third of the population died of 
starvation. ... 

In this situation there was only one 
hope—that the American people, bein 
the one disinterested po uncrippl 
economic and political force, should 

in intervene. It was in response to 
this call that the President [Mr. Hoover 
might have added, at his own instiga- 
tion] intervened in Europe a second 
time [the first time, in Mr. Hoover's 
thought, being the military intervention] 
and took those steps which resulted in 
a practical economic organization of 
Europe pending the consummation of 
eace and the arrival of the forthcom- 
ing harvest. . . . The organization has 
been accomplished through co-ordination 
of the men of good will in twenty govern- 
ments of Europe, and by the creation of 
a thread of American personnel directed 
from a single center. The proof of their 
———, lies in the fact that Europe 
as come through the most terrible 
eriod of its history ... with a glow 
in its heart for the United States. 

From the armistice to this year’s har- 
vest there has been furnished more than 
two and a quarter billion dollars’ worth 
of supplies. It may be years before 
we receive any return from these loans, 
but ... the American people have 
saved civilization. 


These words throw light not only upon 
the chaos prevailing on the continent of 
Europe but upon the part that the 
United States has played and must play 
if modern civilization is to be saved. At 
a time when productivity is the crying 
need of humanity the United States is 
indulging in what seems almost like an 
intoxicated orgy of destructive strikes. 


PHILADELPHIA’S 
POLITICAL REVOLT 


At least fifty-one per cent of the 
voters of Philadelphia do not wish to be 


classified as “corrupt and contented.” 
They so expressed themselves by their 
ballots in the Republican city primary 
election on September 16, when they suc- 
ceeded in nominating Congressman J. 
Hampton Moore for Mayor, Robert E. 
Lamberton for Sheriff, and eleven out of 
the twenty-one Councilmen to be chosen 
under the new charter given the city by 
the Pennsylvania Legislature Jast winter. 
Their success means that they have 
smashed the working parts of the political 
machine operated by the Vare Brothers, 
the contractor-bosses of Philadelphia. 

In the primary election approximately 
three hundred thousand votes were cast, 
Congressman Moore defeating Judge 
John M. Patterson, the Vare candidate, 
bya small margin only. But Mr. Moore’s 
name on the regular Republican ticket 
as a candidate insures his election by an 
overwhelming majority in November. 
The Democratic minority dwindled away 
at the primaries to a pitiful fifteen thou- 
sand votes, and no independent move- 
ment is likely. 

Congressman Moore entered the race 
for Mayor of Philadelphia at the instance 
of a deputation from the Committee of 
One Hundred, organized to put into the 
field a ticket pledged to do Republican 
party “ house-cleaning ” from the inside, 
and to make an organized contest against 
the contractor-bosses, who, under Mce- 
Nichol and then under Vare, had con- 
trolled and dominated the Republican 
party and through it the city of Philadel- 
phia for twenty years. 

This deputation from the Committee 
of One Hundred visited Mr. Moore in 
Washington and invited him to become 
a candidate against the Vare machine. 
Mr. Moore had served many years in 
Congress as a strictly “ regular” Repub- 
lican, a stand-pat follower of former 
Speaker Cannon, and otherwise some- 
what obnoxious to independent voters. 
But he had shown diligence and effi- 
ciency in serving his constituency, par- 
ticularly in his advocacy of improved 
waterways and in his excellent construe- 
tive work as an important member of 
the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

It was suggested to Congressman 
Moore that the development of the city 
industrially’ and commercially and the 
improvement of its harbor offered an 
especially inviting field for his peculiar 
talents. It was further pointed out that 
his candidacy for Mayor, if successful, 
would land him in this politically impor- 
tant office absolutely untrammeled by 
implied obligation or exacted promises, 
although he was assured of the vigorous 
support of Senator Boies Penrose in the 
contest. 

The Vare sub-boss warned Mr. Moore 
of the peril of going counter to the wishes 
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IT’S THE “ OTHER FELLOW ” 
Darling in the New York Tribune 


Mackain in the Passing Show 





























REPARATION AND INDEMNITY 


**} bin thinkin’ it over, Bill, an’ I don’t mind admittin’ now as you 
wasn’t altogether wrong in that bit of an argument we had last night.’’ 
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She: ** I wonder what will be the fashion in hats this autumn ?”’ 
He: ‘‘Oh! two styles, as usual—the style you don’t like, and the 
style I can’t afford.”’ ‘ 
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of the Vares, and held out great induce- 
ments for the future if he would stay out 
of the fight. After a few days’ considera- 
tion Mr. Moore gave his consent to run. 

In his candidacy Mr. Moore received 
the support of every daily newspaper in 
Philadelphia. The issue, broadly speak- 
ing, was “contractor rule,” and arraign- 
ment of the Brumbaugh State adminis- 
tration, now a thing of the past, and a 
repudiation of the Mayor Thomas B. 
Smith city administration, which is draw- 
ing to a close. 

It must be remembered that the adop- 
tion of the new city charter by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature last winter was 
the first step in the political emancipation 
of Philadelphia’s voters. Under its pro- 
visions a small Council of twenty-one 
members has been substituted for the old 
unwieldy Council of two chambers num- 
bering 147 members. This lessened the 
influence of ward and division leaders, 
while the participation in polities of 
policemen and firemen was made a crime 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. 


BISHOP BURCH 


Suffragan (Assistant) Bishop Charles 
Sumner Burch was recently chosen the 
new Bishop of the Diocese of New York, 
filling the office made vacant by Bishop 
Greer’s death. The diocese is commonly 
accounted the most influential in the 
country. It has nearly a hundred thou- 
sand communicants, almost three hun- 
dred parishes and chapels, and many 
missions. 

In every way the new Bishop is well 
equipped for his arduous duties. He 
is sixty-four years old, but looks and 
acts like a man twenty years younger. 
His manner reminds one of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s, especially in his handshake, 
in his decisive warmth of replies to 
questions, and in his ready smile. The 
fact that he has been Suffragan for 
eight years in the diocese and has had 
specially active experience there gives 
him an invaluable foundation for his 
future work. 


Bishop Burch was born in Michigan, , 


and is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. For two years he taught 
school in Detroit, and then became a re- 
porter and editor of papers in Grand 
Rapids and Chicago. As in the case of 
other men who have gone from these pro- 
fessions into the ministry, the experience 
has proved of signal value. 

From his early days Dr. Burch had 
aspired to the ministry, but circumstances 
prevented him taking up a theological 
course until comparatively late in life. 
Before entering the theological seminary 
in Chicago he had been a lay reader and 
had done missionary work among news- 
boys. Finally, when he was forty years 
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old, he was ordained priest, and became 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Staten 
Island. A year later he was appointed 
Archdeacon, and two years afterwards 
was elected Suffragan Bishop of the 
Diocese of New York. 

Now that he has been advanced to the 
headship of that diocese, it may be said 
of him, as of his immediate predecessors, 
that the diocese will not be the scene of 
ecclesiastical politics; like them, Bishop 
Burch will, we believe, serve the whole 
diocese, not a party or a part of it. 


FIFTY YEARS BETWEEN PENNANTS 


The two major professional baseball 
leagues are just ending their struggle for 
the league pennants which are tokens of 
supremacy within each league. In the 
National League the victory of the Cin- 
cinnatis is positively and mathematically 
assured ; in the American League Chi- 
cago is, as we write, almost sure of the 
first place in that League, although there 
is a bare possibility of failure. In all 
probability Cincinnati and Chicago will 
contend in the World’s Series for the 
professional baseball championship. 

It is exactly fifty years since Cincin- 
nati possessed a baseball championship. 
This season’s victory recalls the days of 
1869, when Harry Wright’s Red Stock- 
ings swept the country. In that mem- 
orable year the team made a marvelous 
tour of the country, in which they won 
fifty-six games, lost none, and were tied 
once only. Two of the players who took 
part in that unequaled triumph in the 
National game survive—George Wright, 
the brother of Harry Wright, and one of 
the most brilliant short-stops the game 
has ever known, and Cal MeVey, the 
right fielder. Possibly one other member 
may also be living. It is expected that 
Wright and MeVey will be present at 
the games in the World’s Series, and 
doubtless there will be there also not a 
few old-time fans who remember the 
games of fifty years ago. The hard 
hitting and team playing of the old Red 
Stockings were a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of the game. The present writer 
remembers a remarkable game played 
by the Red Stockings in 69 or ’706 
with the team of Williston Seminary at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, when an 
oarsman in a boat on the Connecticut 
River was kept busy retrieving the flies 
which the doughty Red Stockings per- 
sisted in driving into the river. 

Harry Wright can fairly be called the 
father of professional baseball. He was 
the first to realize the possibilities of 
thorough training and team strategy. In 
a talk with a newspaper man lately Mr. 
George Wright recalls in an interesting 
way some of the novelties introduced by 
the Red Stockings—so called, he says, 
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because they were the first team to dis- 
card “long pants” to play in. He tells, 
among other things, how only ten men 
were taken on the famous trip of 1869, 
and of these the substitute did not wear a 
uniform and served as scorer. George, as 
every one called him, was the highest- 
paid man on the team and received 
$1,400—a laughable amount when com- 
pared with the large sums the crack 
players of to-day get. The ball was 
pitched underhand ; no gloves were -used ; 


many players received no salary, but often 


had business favors in their home town ; 
there was no spring training, as now; 
traveling was wretched, as there were 
usually no dining-cars; the diamonds 
were rudimentary and the grand stands 
were really miniature as compared with 
the vast stands of to-day; the many vari- 
ations in pitching, such as the curved ball 
and the spitball, were, of course, unknown. 

The development of baseball as a 
National game really began in this effort 
of the Cincinnatis in 1869. That it is so 
clean and fair a game as it is, and that 
it holds publie attention so that many 
millions of spectators in the course of the 
season see the great professional games, 
to say nothing of the innumerable small 
league and local games, is largely due to 
the facts that open betting on the games 
is prohibited, that disputes are referred to 
a National Commission, that professional 
umpires, paid by the League and not by 
individual clubs, are employed at salaries, 
and that in every way the interest of the 
individual player depends on his effort 
for his own team. 


CONGRESS HONORS 
GENERAL PERSHING 

The greetings and commendation 
which General Pershing has received 
from the people of the country culminated 
in an impressive ceremony in the House 
of Representatives in the presence of 
both bodies of Congress, when the 
formal thanks of Congress, speaking for 
the Nation, were extended to him. 

The occasion was dignified and had 
the air of solemn and sincere National 
recognition. The addresses by Senator 
Cummins, Speaker Gillett, and former 
Speaker Clark honored General Per- 
shing not solely as the commanding offi- 
cer and supreme leader of the American 
forces abroad but for his personal quali- 
ties. Thus Mr. Gillett recognized in 
him “a wise, discreet, restrained, far- 
sighted man.” The chances for error 
which beset a commanding general in 
the field are constant and dangerous, 
but, as Mr. Gillett said, if they were 
made “ eithér in policy or in statement, 
we have not heard of them.” In short, in 
the Speaker’s words: ‘“ You have de- 
veloped neither arrogance nor affecta- 
tion, but you have come back as you 
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went away, modest, straightforward, un- 


spoiled.” ; : 
The resolution of thanks, in which the 
whole country joins, was worded as follows: 


The thanks of the American people 
and of the Congress of the United States 
are due and are hereby tendered to 
General John J. Pershing for his highly 
distinguished services as Dassesndaete 
Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in Europe, and to the officers 
and men under his command for their 
unwavering duty and valor throughout 
the war. 


THE PRESIDENT, THE 
SENATE, AND THE 
PEACE TREATY 


r he IE framers of the American Consti- 
tution expected that the President 
and the Senate would co-operate in 
dealing with National affairs. There is, 
however, little endeavor at the present 
moment on the part of either the Presi- 
dent or the Senate to secure such co- 
operation in the international crisis which 
the world is now facing. Mr. Wilson 
apparently believes in a Consular theory 
of government in which the President 
shall represent the people in dealing with 
foreign affairs and the Senate shall be 
simply an instrument for putting on 
brakes and preventing rash or perilous 
action. Naturally he is hostile to any in- 
terference with his action by the Senate. 
On the other hand, the Senate ap- 
parently believes in Congressional gov- 
ernment—in the theory that Congress 
represents the people and acts for them, 
and the President is the servant of Con- 
gress to carry out its will. The two are 
engaged in a struggle. They both appear 
to be more desirous to win a victory than 
to find a ground upon which they can 
unite in co-operative action for the 
general welfare. 

Both the President and some influ- 
ential members of the Senate have in- 
dulged in accusations and _ recrimina- 
tions which are symptoms of the fever- 
ish temperature tliat has been excited 
throughout the country by the contro- 
versy over the Peace Treaty. What is 
wanted more than ever at this time is 
not passion and fever and_ personal 
prejudice, but an honest desire on the 
part of both sides to the controversy to 
understand each other, to respect sincere 
doubts and objections, and to arrive at 
some basis on which the people of the 
United States, preserving their self- 
respect, dignity, and sovereign right of 
action in all domestic matters, may play 
their part like men in bearing their share 
of international burdens and_responsi- 
bilities. 

Dismissing for the moment the motives 
of political and personal irritation and 
antagonism which are always, unfortu- 
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nately, inevitable in a controversy like 
the present, there is one fundamental 
and, if its premises are accepted, logical 
reason of opposition to the League of 
Nations. This reason rests upon distrust 
of and hostility to any plan for confedera- 
tion or union by America with other 
nations. Senator Johnson and Senator 
Borah are perhaps the most prominent 
representatives of this school of political 
thought. They believe that the United 
States should form no “ entangling alli- 
ances,” that it should deal with each case 
of international co-operation as it arises, 
that it should be just and honorable, per- 
haps even altruistic, in its foreign rela- 
tions, but should make nogeneral promises 
or contracts. 

It is quite true that the co-operation or 
confederation proposed by the covenant 
of the League of Nations is a new depart- 
ure. Those who are largely influenced in 
their course of action by tradition or pre- 
cedent always oppose new departures. 
That such a new departure as is proposed 
in this case is necessarily accompanied 
with some peril can scarcely be doubted. 
But to refuse to enter upon it on the invi- 
tation of other civilized nations of the 
world appears to us to be accompanied 
with still greater peril. The world is not 
where it was in 1913, and it cannot get 
back there. Go forward we must. The 
only question is, How shall we go for- 
ward, on what pathway and with what 
safeguards? We believe that a better 
pathway and wiser safeguards could and 
would have been secured if the President 
from the first had sought the co-operation 
of the Senate and of the wisest and best 
men in both the political parties. But that 
is now past history. It is of little use to-day 
to discuss what might have been. The 
question in which the whole world is in- 
terested is, What will happen to-morrow ? 
One needs only to read the daily des- 
patches in the newspapers to be con- 
vineed that unless some kind of interna- 
tional co-operation is established with 
authority to act and power to enforce, 
world civilization is facing a period of 
chaos unequaled in modern history. The 
situation in Russia, Poland, the Balkans, 
the Far East, and even in Italy, is alarm- 
ing in the extreme. The Peace Confer- 
ence is still sitting in Paris, and is doing 
what it can without any clearly outlined 
responsibilities or any precise authority 
to deal with the situation in an opportu- 
nist fashion. The Supreme Council, which 
acts as the executive body of the Peace 
Conference, is little known to the outside 
world, and is more or less impotent. It is 
conceivable that the Executive Council 
of the League of Nations may prove to be 
equally impotent. But it will have, if 
established, this advantage, that it will 
be known to the entire world, and that it 
will have back of it the legislative and 
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parliamentary authority and support of 
the member nations. 

What is needed for peace and justice 
in the world is a codification and defi- 


‘nition of international law and an inter- 


national court to decide controversies 
under such a code. The proposed League 
of Nations provides for the erection of 
such a court and the machinery by which 
the decrees of the court may be enforced. 


/It is said that the provisions for the es- 


tablishment of an international court in 
Article 14 of the League covenant are 
meager. Very true. So were the pro- 
visions for the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the American Consti- 
tution meager, and for the first few years 
of its existence the United States Su- 
preme Court had little standing, influence, 
or authority. But a great statesman and 
jurist in the person of John Marshall 
appeared on the scene and by the power 
of his reason gave the Supreme Court the 
standing which makes it the greatest 
influence in behalf of peace and justice 
in the world. Is it a mere dream to hope 
that out of the League of Nations may 
grow in much the same way an Inter- 
national Supreme Court? At all events, 
this is our dream, and we are eager to 
take the first step which may possibly 
make it come true, namely, the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty and the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 

For this reason we are opposed to 
amendments which radically change the 
body of the document, such as the pro- 
posed amendment giving the United 
States six votes in the League Assembly 
because the independent or semi-inde- 
pendent dominions of the British Empire 
each have a vote in that Assembly ; and 
to the proposed change in the clause of 
the Peace Treaty which deals with the 
Chinese province of Shantung. Such 
amendments as’ these would mean the 
virtual rejection of the Treaty and the 
failure at present to establish judicial 
procedure in international affairs. 

But explanatory or interpretative res- 
ervations are different. If it is necessary 
to make it clear to the world that no treaty 
signed by the United States can abro. 
gate or modify or amend the American 
Constitution, there can be no harm and 
there would be wisdom in appending such 
a notification to this treaty. 

We hope that the President, the Sen- 
ate, and the people of the United States 
will fix their minds upon the object to be 
obtained, namely, the beginning of a 
system of judicial procedure in world 
controversies, and that they will at a 
very early date unite upon a simple 
method of stating to the other parties in 
interest that this country, in joining such 
a judicial league and joining its sov- 
ereignty in foreign affairs with the sover- 
eignty of other nations, does not in the 
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slightest degree abrogate or weaken its 
own sovereignty in dealing with ques- 
tions specifically defined by the American 
Constitution or with questions which are 
exclusively domestic in their import and 
: relationships. 


SUPREMACY IN FOOT- 
BALL 


A few days ago one friend asked of 
another, “ When does your son begin his 
college year?” The exact date had been 
forgotten. A brilliant idea—the news- 
paper! There the following item was 
discovered : 

New Haven, September 15.—Yale 
resumed intercollegiate football practice 
to-day, after a war lapse of three sea- 
sons. . .. . Dr, Sharpe, Dr. Brides, and 
Dr. Bull of the ’Varsity resident coach- 
ing staff, and Herman Olcott, Yale’s 
new director of freshman athletics, di- 
rected the drill, which consisted of 
morning and afternoon work, a pro- 

ramme which will be continued until 

fale firmally — its recitation ses- 
sions in two weeks. 


The italics are ours. They point the 
moral. The way to obtain informa- 
tion about academic affairs, to seek for 
the chronicles of cloistered culture, is to 
look in‘ the daily papers’ sporting col- 
umns. 

Is it to be wondered at that thousands 
of Americans think of colleges as collec- 
tions of barracks and drill-grounds for 
athletes and wealthy young patrons 
of pastime? Is it surprising that the 
sporting writers assume that college ath- 
Ietic teams exist for the amusement of 
the public, and should in all decency 
comply with thc public’s taste in enter- 
tainment? Shall one out of a hundred 
Americans, during the coming two 
months, receive a single intimation that 
colleges exist for any other purpose than 
defeating: one another in football ? 

This is not altogether deplorable. It 
is better that the American ideal of a 
well-educated man should be a robust 
athlete than a pallid grind. There is 
more hope for an ideal based on vigor 
than on pedantry. But it is not neces- 
sary to choose an unbalanced type as an 
ideal in order to avoid another still more 
unbalanced. On this, as on so many 
other points, Theodore Roosevelt has 
left a clear expression of wisdom. It is 
recorded in the recently published vol- 
ume “ Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to 
His Children.” In a letter to his eldest 
son, then at school, he wrote : 


I am delighted to have you play foot- 
ball. I believe in rough, sal sports. 
But I do not believe in them if they 
degenerate into the sole end of any one’s 
existence. I don’t want you to sacrifice 
standing well in your studies to any 
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over-athleticism, and I need not tell you 
that character counts for a great deal 
more than either intellect or body in 
winning success in life. Athletic pro- 
ficiency is a mighty good servant, and, 
like so many other good servants, a 
mighty bad master. Did you ever read 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan in which he 
speaks of its being advisable to keep the 
Greeks absorbed in athletics because it 
distracted their minds from all serious 
pursuits, including soldiering, and pre- 
vented their ever being dangerous to the 
Romans? I have not a doubt that the 
British officers in the Boer War had 
their efficiency partly reduced because 
they had sacrificed their legitimate 
duties to an inordinate and ridiculous 
love of sports. A man must develop his 

hysical ae up to a certain point ; 
Put after he has reached that point there 
are other things that count more. In my 
regiment nine-tenths of the men were 
better horsemen than I was, and proba- 
bly two-thirds of them better shots than 
I was, while on the average they were 
certainly hardier and more enduring. 
Yet after I had had them a very short 
while they all knew, and I knew too, 
that nobody else could command them 
as I could. Lam glad you should play 
football; I am glad that you should 
box; I am glad that you should ride 
and shoot and walk and row as well as 
you do. I should be very sorry if you 
did not do these things. But don’t ever 
get into the frame of mind which re- 
gards these things as constituting the 
end to which all your energies must be 
devoted,or even the major portion of 
your energies. 


Let the men on the football squads 
remember these words and follow their 
counsel ; then they can go to it. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


THE MINISTER’S OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


7 President is reported as saying in 
one of his Western addresses that— 


The world is in revolution. I do not 
mean in active revolution. I donot mean 
that it is in a state of mind which will 
bring about the dissolution of govern- 
ments. I mean that it is in a state of mind 
which may bring about the dissolution 
of governments if we do not enter into 
a world settlement which will really in 
fact and in power establish justice: and 
right. 


Is this the wise fear of a careful student 


"of affairs or the clamorous fear of a skillful 


politician? Are the industrial revolutions 
in Europe and the threatening revolu- 
tion in America the labor pains of a new 
faith or the death pains of dissolution ; 
do they presage a new democracy or a 
social chaos ? 

The answer is, We can have either a 
new democracy or a social chaos, which- 
ever we choose; for the future will be 
what we make it. , 

Clearly we have not yet made “the 
world safe for democracy.” We have 
despoiled of their power three great 
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enemies of democracy—Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. But we have also dis- 
closed the imperfections of the old democ- 
racies and the world necessity for a world 
reconstruction. What ought the church 
and the ministry to contribute to that 
reconstruction ? What can it contribute ? 

In her very notable volume, “ The New 
State,” Miss P. M. Follett points out 
three things as necessary for the new 
democracy—a new soil, new funda- 
mental ideas grown in that soil, and 
new institutions in which those funda- 
mental ideas can be embodied. 

The lawyers and publicists can em- 
body in new institutions the new ideas ; 
the editors and teachers can develop the 
new philosophy. But no one so well as the 
ministers can create the new social soil 
out of which new ideas must grow ; and 
the creation of that soil is, if not the 
most important, certainly the most 
fundamental and the most difficult of 
the three tasks. It is useless to create a 
League of Nations for the settlement of 
international disputes if the individuals 
who compose the nations prefer war 
to law. It is useless to create a method 
by which captains of industry and labor 
leaders can get together if they prefer to 
go italone. When there’s a will there’s a 
way. But when there is no will it is use- 
less to provide a way. Democracy is more 
than a form of government ; itis a spirit 
of life. And to create on paper:a form of 
government is useless if there is no spirit 
of life to animate it. To create this spirit 
of life and to guide it in wise and 
beneficent channels is a prime duty of 
the Christian Church and the Christian 
ministry. 

There are three courses open to thie 
minister in the present social crisis. 

He may say to himself, This social 
problem is not my problem; it belongs to 
the lawyers and the politicians. He may 
ignore it and be simply a parish priest. 
As a parish priest he may render useful 
service to his own flock, but his influence 
will be confined to his own household of 
faith ; he will contribute nothing to the 
general welfare of the community, and 
as he ignores the general public so the 
general public will ignore him, 

Or he may enter the social warfare as 
a volunteer. He may defend the existing 
order against its assailants; or he may 
assail the existing order as archaic and 
unjust. In this case he will add bitter- 
ness to the struggle, for he will make 
the warfare religious as well as social; 
and there is no such bitter warrior as an 
embittered conscience. 

Or he may identify himself with neither 
party. He may strive to understand both 
parties. He may interpret the captain 
of industry to the workingman and the 
workingman to the captain of industry, 
and industrial justice and the path of 
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peace to both parties. He may be the 
friend of both and the partisan of neither. 
In that case he will give satisfaction to 
neither and yet will minister to both. 

This is not to compromise. It is not 
io propose to the workingman to give up 
some of his rights and to the captain of 
industry to give up some of his rights, 
and so get together by a mutual surren- 
der of justice. It is to find out what is 
the right which underlies the claims of 
both and is common to both, and to 
bring the two together on a basis of a 
right which is human, common, universal. 

The minister has no special equipment 
to frame new institutions; the lawyer 
can do that better than the minister. He 
has no special equipment to expound a 
new social or political philosophy ; the 
teacher and the-editor can do that better 
than the minister—the teacher because 
he is an expert, the editor because he can 
call on experts to speak through his col- 
umns. But no man has the same advan- 
tages as the minister to interpret and 
apply the moral law to social conditions 
and to inspire in the community the 
spirit of good will. He belongs to no 
party and is dependent upon none. The 
less he isa partisan the greater is his 
power. He speaks every week to an 
audience which is freed from the fever of 
the week and is prejudiced in his favor. 
And he has in the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ what he and his audience 
believe to be a free and fearless exposi- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
noble living. 

Two men in our time have splendidly 
illustrated the spirit in which this minis- 
try can be fulfilled, though neither of 
them were professionally ministers. 

Booker T. Washington probably did 
more than any other man of his time to 
interpret the South to the North and the 
North to the South, the Negro to the 
white man and the white man to the 
Negro; and this he did, not by pro- 
posing compromises nor by uttering 
platitudes, but by freely and frankly 
interpreting and applying the same fun- 
damental truths. To the Negro he said, 
If by your faithful service to the commu- 
nity you earn a right to recognition, in 
time that recognition will be given to 
you. To the white man he said, If the 
men of my race by their faithful service 
earn a right to your recognition, that 
recognition you ought to give to them. 
And though some jeered, in the main the 
North and the South, the Negro and the 
white man, heard and approved. 

Theodore Roosevelt invented no spe- 
cial plan of industrial co-operation and 
offered no panacea for industrial unrest ; 
but he condemned with vigor the class 
spirit, whether in capitalists or working- 
men, and he gave to them both the same 
message in the phrase which he made 
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familiar, “the square deal.” Both Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Booker T. Washington 
followed the example of Jesus Christ, 
though rarely did either quote him. 

The minister who imagines that cap- 
italists are asleep and he must wake them 
up to the dangers which threaten social 
stability is fifty years behind the time. 
That was a useful ministry fifty years 
ago, but to-day the capitalists are wide 
awake and studying diligently the prob- 
lem how to meet the danger of our time. 
If there is any capitalist who has not 
been awakened by the revolution in 
Europe and the threatening revolution in 
America, he will certainly not be awakened 
by a sermon. The minister who preaches 
Bolshevism when there is not a single 
Bolshevik in his congregation may arouse 
the admiration of the unthinking, but 
also may arouse the contempt of the 
thoughtful. The minister who after read- 
ing a book or two on the industrial prob- 
lem goes into his pulpit with a patent 
medicine warranted to cure the social 
fever will neither minister to the welfare 
of his congregation nor to his own repu- 
tation. But the minister who sees in the 
principles and the spirit of Jesus Christ 


_the solution of all social and political 


problems, because all social and political 
problems are moral and religious prob- 
lems, and who can interpret and apply 
to present needs the principles of Jesus 
Christ and can impart to his congre- 
gation the spirit of Jesus Christ, will 
de more than any other individual in the 
community can do toward creating that 
soil out of which the ideas of a new 
democracy must grow and by which the 
institutions of a new democracy must be 
inspired. 


EDUCATION FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 


HE Public School is not a philan- 

thropic enterprise conducted by the 
State for the benefit of the poor. It is the 
duty of the State to educate its princes 
and so prepare them to fulfill the duties 
of kings. The boys and girls of America 
are its princes; in a few years they will 
be its kings. It is the duty of the State 
to prepare them to rule with wisdom and 
justice. For this purpose— 

They must know how to read and write 
the language of their country—the Eng- 
lish language. Without this knowledge 
they cannot consult with their fellow-men 
in deciding upon public policies. 

They must know the framework of the 
American Government; the duties of its 
several officials ; the relation of the States 
to the Federal Government; the nature 
and the limits of the authority of the 
Congress and the President. 

They must know something of the his- 
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tory of America; how American institu- 
tions have been formed; what America 
has done for the world; what the world 
has done for America ; what battles have 
been fought in France and England to 
create the free institutions which we pos- 
sess and to establish the rights of man 
first formally declared on this continent. 

They must learn what are the Ameri- 
can ideals; what is the true meaning of 
our accepted definition of democraey— 
“government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people’—and they must 
be inspired with an intelligent resolve to 
preserve it at every cost alike from plu- 
tocracy and from mobocracy. 

They must learn what Government 
can do and is doing for them and what 
they can do and must do for the Govern- 
ment; what are their rights and what 
are their duties; and they must be in- 
spired with a.purpose to maintain cour- 
ageously their rights and to fulfill loyally 
their duties. 

They must be trained to govern them- 
selves ; to subject their appetites, their 
passions, their prejudices, their self-in- 
terests, to their reason, their conscience, 
and their will. One hundred million 
men and women who cannot govern 
themselves can never maintain a self- 
governing community, since one hundred 
million times nothing is still nothing. 

They must have as teachers men and 
women governed by American principles 

? ° . e- 
and inspired by the American spirit ; 
who possess “the power which somehow 
in a man takes hold of the life of another 
man and brings him to sight and to 
insight, which becomes an impulsive 
force in his life, and which brings into 
our own lives the joy and the strength of 
the vision which he has looked upon.” ’ 
Life cannot be taught; it must be im- 
parted. The State should be very slow to 
limit the right of free speech, of a free 
press, and of free assembly. But it ought 
to exclude without hesitation from the 
public school any teacher who is not all- 
American, who leans toward government 
by an autocracy or government by a 
proletariat. 

It is desirable that our boys and girls 
should learn art, music, nature study, 
ancient history, the best literature of all 
ages, and foreign languages both ancient 
and modern ; but it is essential that they 
should learn how to carry on in co- 
operation the government of a Free 
State. It is because we believe that these 
principles are of supreme importance in 
our public education, and that they are 
not always clearly seen and are some- 
times secretly opposed by hostile influ- 
ences, that we have procured the series 
of educational articles which begins in 
this issue of The Outlook. 


1 The Life and Letters of James Monroe Taylor, 
page 155. 











KING ALBERT COMES! 
BY JEAN RUSHMORE PATTERSON 


I 


Albert of Belgium comes. Salute the king 
Who dared defy a ruthless enemy ! 

Off with your hats and let his welcome ring, 
Belgium and he together—three times three, 
The country and its valiant king ! 


II 

They held the vanguard of the foe at bay, 
Albert and Belgium—not by force of men, 
But mighty will, uncertain strength to stay 
A Teuton horde when fighting one to ten, 
And yet they held the foe at bay! 

III 

Albert of Belgium !—weleome to the man! 

Hats off to him and to his honored land! 

Give them your cheers as only Yankees can! 

To king our cheers, but we would give our hand 

To Albert, the beloved man! 


LETTERS FROM CERTAIN AMERICANS 


t iy-- OUTLOOK in its issue of Sep- 
tember 3 told of the experiment 
which the War Department was conduct- 
ing in the Americanization and education 
of foreign-born and illiterate recruits. 

There is now “on tour” throughout 
the States east of the Mississippi a de- 
tachment of these erstwhile aliens and 
illiterates who have come through the 
mill of the Reeruit Educational Center 
at Camp Upton, New York. 

The roster of this detachment forms 
an interesting commentary upon the 
work which the War Department has 
undertaken. When the sergeant calls the 
roll, this is the list which he must read: 

Araez, Aurecchio, Balchunas, Boutin, 
Christiansen, Franti, Gosselin, Hucko, 
Intili, Jurk, King, Klok, Kormain, 

_ Kyistiansen, Kristopolous, Lenferink, 
Martin, Marzi, Mistrioty, Myatowych, 
Pungi, Rossignol, St. Pierre, Semos, 
Shestak, Strong, Svennigsen, Wold. 

And all of these men, representing not 
less than fourteen separate racial groups 
(including one illiterate Yankee), can now 
answer “Here” or “ H’yo!” in good, 
round “ United States.” ‘That they can 
dc something more with the English lan- 
guage than merely answer “ on ” is 
evidenced by a group of letters which 
these men wrote for their commanding 
officer just before they started to tour the 
country on recruit service. In May of the 
present year none of these men could read, 
write, or speak English. If the Regular 
Army can train men to write such letters 
as these in a little more than three months; 
other agencies of Americanization will 
have to look to their laurels. But these let- 
ters, it seems to us, speak for themselves : 

Camp Upton, New York, 
Dear Sir: September 4, 1919. 

I was born April 12, 1893, in Slowvi- 
ence, Russia, State of Grodnoweleg. I 
was twenty-one years old when I left my 
country and came to the United States 
of America. I arrived here March 13, 
1913, so I have been in this country six 
years. I had been occupied as a day 
laborer. Not understanding English, I 
couldn’t secure a good job. I joined the 
Army May 29, 1919, and am learning to 
read and write very well. Before I came 
into the Army I couldn’t write my own 
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name. Now I am an American soldier 
and stand for the United States of 
America. After I am discharged from 
the Army I will be able to get a better 
position as well as being a citizen of the 
United States. Sincerely, 
JOE SHESTAK, 
Co. “ B,” Reeruit Educational Center. 


Camp Upton, New York, 
Dear Sir: September 4, 1919. 

I was born in Italy, State of Naples, 
October 3, 1898. I came to this country 
in 1914. I was only fifteen years old. I 
was occupied as a laborer in New York 
City. My father and brother, who came 
to this country with me, went back to 
Italy. I joined the Army on May 1, 1919. 
At first they took me to Fort Slocum, 
and after a few weeks I came to Camp 
Upton, New York. When I came I didn’t 
understand English very well, but after 
I was here a few days I started to school 
for three hours a day. Now I can read 
and write pretty well. This is the best 
place I have seen in all my life. Iam 
glad I came into the Army so when my 
three years are up I will be a citizen of 
the United States. 

Orazio AURECCHIO, 
Co. “ B,’”’ Recruit Educational Center. 


Camp Upton, New York, 
Dear Sir: September 4,,1919, 

My nationality is Greek. I was born 
July 15, 1899. I came to this country May 
5, 1913, to see the world and make money. 
I came into the Army to learn to read 
and speak the English language. I have 
learned in three months, not only to read 
and speak English but can write it as 
well. I want to be a Auto-Mechanie and 
the Army has given me the opportunity 
to learn it. I never have regretted coming 
into the Army. Sincerely, 

FRANK KRISTOPOLOUS. 


Camp Upton, New York, 
Dear Sir: September 4, 1919. 

I was born in Lithuania, Russia. I 
came to this country September 5, 1913. 
I was a carpenter by trade and worked 
at this for four years at the Copper 
Brass Company. ] joined the United 
States Army April 3, 1919, and have 
learned to read and write the English 


language. I never had the chance to 
learn it while in civilian life. The Army 
can make a man out of any one regard- 
less of whom he may be or how he may 
conduct himself. It also builds up the 
mind and body with training and various 
physical drills. Sincerely, 
SYLVESTER BALCHUNAS, 
Co. “B” Reeruit Educational Center. 


Camp Upton, New York, 
Dear Sir: September 4, 1919. 

I was born in Dalmatia, Jugoslavia, 
September 1, 1893. I left my country 
when I was sixteen years of age, because 
I was wnable to support my parents on 
the salary I received, and came to the 
United States to make a living. 

For six years I worked in a factory 
and made good money but as since the 
war the United States gave my country 
their freedom, I joined the Army for 
three years to serve the United States 
Government for whom I would be will- 
ing to die. Sincerely, 

(Private) Micnart C. Myatowycu. 

Co. “ B,” Recruit Educational Center. 


As the detachment passed through 
New York on its way West it gave a 
number of drills in various sections of 
that city, using the Cadence System of 
Close Order Drill which The Outlook 
described in its editorial, ‘“ Americans 
All!” The men went through movements 
which would have baffled most companies 
of the old Regular Army to execute with 
like precision. They supplied the large 
crowds which gathered around each of 
their temporary drill grounds with an 
astonishing exhibition of their alert and 
intelligent comprehension of complicated 
movements. Their drill spoke wonders for 
the suecess of the Cadence System and for 
the social value of the work which the 
War Depdrtment has undertaken. They 
afforded also an earnest of the educational 
advantage which will come to the country 
at large through the adoption of a system 
of universal training. 

The War Department was permitted 
to enlist aliens and illiterates only as a 
war measure. A bill is now before Con- 
gress granting the Department power to 
continue this practice. The bill should be 
passed. 
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N Rome I have seen many a Cardinal, 
but never one to whom red robes were 

so becoming as to the Cardinal I have 
seen to-day here, or whose red skull-cap 
crowned silver-gray hair more perfectly. 
Despite the gray hair, Désiré, Cardinal 
Mercier, seems no “aged” or “ vener- 
able ” ecclesiastic, as the reporters would 
have us believe. As he descended the 
two long flights of stairs at the New York 
Public Library this afternoon I was im- 
mediately behind him and noted his habit 
of impatiently doing up his robes into a 
“wop” and striding along down as a 
soldier might, and a youthful soldier at 
that. His thirteen years of episcopal 
dignity added to his twenty years of pro- 
fessorial dignity. are evident enough, yet 
he still seems the soldier—the Church 
militant as well as the Church trium- 
phant. 

Nor is he the usual “ prince or poten- 
tate.” As he gave me his hand and said 
a few friendly words there was none of 
the public man’s hand’s jerk forward and 
jerk backward so as to get ready for the 
next candidate in the line of those wait- 
ing to be presented and save all the time 
possible. It may have been because he 
wanted to allow me time enough to kiss 
his ring, as do the faithful. But more 
likely his was the old-school, leisurely, 
natural courtesy of a kindly nature. 

He reminded me of two Popes, though 
they were men of very different capaci- 
ties and qualities. His dome-like head, 
penetrating eyes, and expression of great 
intellectual power recalled the statesman 
Leo XIII, and his mobile, sympathetic 
countenance the humanitarian Pius X. 

Cardinal Mercier is over six feet tall, 
but his height above the ordinary is not 
what first attracts your attention. Any 
man of any height with his face would 
do that. 

The Cardinal’s voice is a beautiful 
baritone and his speaking tones seem 
like those of one accustomed to much 
singing. 

His is an easy, almost familiar use of 
English. He even says “I don’t.” His 
foreign accent is not nearly so marked as 
in the case of some of those who have 
been longer here. But it is sufficiently 
evident to’ be emphatic, as when, this 
afternoon, turning to Mr. Herrick, late 
Ambassador at Paris, and to Mr. Stone, 
President of the Associated Press, he 
said: “ These gentlemen assure me that 
they luf mee. Well, I can assure them 
that I-ee luf them—and you all,” spread- 
ing out his arms as in a fatherly em- 
brace and pronouncing his e’s in the long- 
drawn-out Flemish fashion. The Cardinal 
has even conquered the “th” in English 
pronunciation, that greatest bugbear to 
all foreigners. 

And his sense of humor is constant. He 
told us to-night with great glee of how 
the paper “La Libre Belgique” ap- 


CARDINAL MERCIER 


A PORTRAIT SKETCH 


peared despite German vigilance, and of 
how he himself succeeded in getting the 
text of his Christmas pastoral of 1914 
“by clandestine ways” to Holland, 
France, England, and America. Speak- 
ing this afternoon about the necessity of 
being close-mouthed about affairs during 
the past five years lest the Germans 
should discover them and the success of 
our newspaper men in that direction, he 
remarked: “ Restraint is a remarkable 
thing in journalism.” 

Then he added, “God bless the noble 
mission of journalism!” And well he 
might. For, as Mr. Stone has told me, 
the cablegrams sent by the President of 
the Associated Press to our officials at 
Brussels inquiring as to the Cardinal’s 
safety when, in 1914, that prelate was re- 
ported imprisoned by the Germans, fell 
into Boche hands and were sent to Berlin, 
where the Government was most anxious 
to retain American good will and was per- 
fectly well aware of the power of the Asso- 
ciated Press on public opinion here. The 
result was a counter-order from Berlin 
as to the Cardinal’s imprisonment, an 
imprisonment which, in Mr. Stone’s 
opinion, would have been followed by 
execution. 

About the Cardinal this afternoon as 
he sat in the great art room of the Public 
Library were the portraits of great men, 
George Washington among them, and 
no one who saw those two heads in line 
of vision could have escaped the feeling 
of resemblance between them. This was 
accentuated when Mr. Herrick, calling 
attention to a patent quality of the Car- 
dinal, said that it was not only the evi- 
dence of courage but the absence of 
thought for self that made great such 
men as Washington and Mercier. 

It is, indeed, not the man of intellectual 
power or even of courage whom our people 
will longest remember, but the man whose 
quick thought is of some one else, espe- 
cially of the little child. I noted that char- 
acteristic this afternoon in the Cardinal’s 
reception of two little girls in Alsatian and 
Lorraine costumes, symbolizing the re- 
demption of the lost provinces. As M. 
Marcel Knecht, President of the Foreign 
Correspondents’ Association, eloquently 
said, the first inspiration for the redemp- 
tion by this war of those provinces came 


“from Cardinal Mercier. The human quality 


was displayed again some hours later at 
the Belgian Church, over on the extreme 
West Side. As the Cardinal alighted from 


his carriage the band was playing “ The - 


Star-Spangled Banner” and lines of Boy 
Scouts and policemen were standing at 
attention, while dense masses of humanity 
packed the street and the windows of the 
block. The Cardinal, also standing at 
attention, noticed a woman‘close by hold- 
ing her baby high, so that it might see 
the famous man. Before entering the 
church his Eminence just stepped to one 








side and blessed that baby. Again, as he 
was coming out of church, his fingers 
raised and his arm moving from side to 
side in benediction to all the people, a 
little chap in the end of one of the pews 
was leaning as far out as possible so that 
he might surely not miss seeing all he 
could of the distinguished foreigner. 
Evidently the Cardinal could not resist 
that curly pate. I saw him stop the whole 
ecclesiastical procession just so that he 
could pat it for a moment! 

No description can do justice to what 
the Cardinal has to tell you. Hear him, 
as I heard him say this afternoon: “ At 
the beginning of the war, as now, I 
trusted in the providence of God. The 
ultimate result, [ knew, would be in our 
favor. I never wavered.” And again, 
he said later, “I never doubted for a 
moment but that God’s justice would 
prevail. I seemed to hear a voice say, 
‘Your duty is to serve liberty and jus- 
tice and to protect your people.’ There- 
fore, on Christmas Day, 1914, I felt that 
the moment had come to speak openly. 
I told the truth.” And again, “ Many of 
our workmen are compelled to be idle 
because, though they are of good will, 
their factories are destroyed. They want 
also raw material. ... Yet very many 
families have been preserved from starva- 
tion; we owe it to the conception of 
genius and to the strong, unchangeable 
will of Herbert Hoover. . . . Our grati- 
tude is imperishable. That is why I come 
to the United States to tell you of our 
enduring gratitude.” To-night for over 
an hour [ heard him describe the tortures 
inflicted on the Belgians by the Germans, 
describing only those victims whom he 
himself had seen. He spoke now in Eng- 
lish, now in French, now in Flemish. As 
he told us what he had said to Bissing, 
the German Governor, and how the Ger- 
mans had done their best to encompass 
him, he seemed like some stern Old Tes- 
tament prophet. 

It is this compelling combination of the 
noblest and yet the most human qualities 
which made the thousands present at the 
Hotel Astor reception this evening— 
Protestants and Jews as well as Catholics 
—feel “ He is owr Cardinal.” 

For in him are met physical cour- 
age, humanity and humor, scholarly 
and statesmanlike capacities, whether 
academie or practical, above all, sub- 
lime faith in and familiarity within the 
things of the spirit. 

As he goes throughout the country 
every American who can should see this, 
the towering figure of the war. If we 
are already losing sight of some particu- 
lar war events, this figure looms only 
more luminous than ever. No age, no 
country, no creed, contains such a soul. 
He belongs to all time and to all the 
world. EK. F. B. 

New York, September 19, 1919, 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE WORKADAY BEYOND 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A CONFERENCE OF MASTERS IN CHURCH SCHOOLS, HELD AT 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE, SEPTEMBER 18, 1919 


had as much to spend as he did, and only 


AM really amazed at my own pre- 

sumption in undertaking to address 
a gathering of such distinguished peda- 
gogues, for I never attended a prepara- 
tory school, am without the advantage or 
distinction of a university education, 
know little or nothing of teaching, and 
have acquired whatever knowledge I 
possess chiefly by rule of thumb in the 
College of Work, where I matriculated 
at the age of fifteen at a salary of five 
dollars a week. 

But although I have not as yet gradu- 
ated from that institution, because the 
course there lasts a lifetime and one’s 
obituary is his only diploma, I have, as 
an undergraduate, had occasion to employ 
many young men, and I may be able to 
tell you some things that I have observed 
that may be of use to you in your efforts 
to fit the boys of to-day for the work-day 
of to-morrow. 

But, before I make the attempt, will 
you allow me, not only on my own behalf, 
but on behalf of all the other fathers 
whose sons are in your care, to express 
the obligation that we are under to you 
for the service that you are rendering to 
us and the community in the self-denying 
work you are doing? I say self-denying 
because to those whose object in life is 
material competency and comfort, if not 
luxury, the vocation of a teacher seems 
to be one that involves great sacrifice. 
And yet I am not altogether sure that 
the materialist is able to appreciate the 
higher satisfactions that must be yours 
in the consciousness of the good that you 
are doing, not only for the present genera- 
tion and those that will succeed it, but 
for the one that is passing, which includes 
the parents who, like myself, have learned 
to admire and emulate your idealism as 
reflected in their children. 

In his book on “ Human Intercourse ” 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton alludes to the 
inability of men to understand the appeal 
that the fragrance and beauty of flowers 
have ‘for women; and I think that a 
similar statement would be true of the 
average business man in his attitude 
toward the teacher’s vocation. 

Because it often involves privation, and 
wealth is never its reward, and because 
the distinction it brings has no flavor of 
notoriety, he is unable to see that it may 
be supremely worth while and is disposed 
to assume that those who embrace such a 
career must be lacking in vigor, virility, 
or enterprise. Poor fellow! he forgets 
his indebtedness to his own teachers, he 
overlooks the fact that although many 
educators have been elected to a place in 
the American Pantheon, the Hall of 


Fame of the New York University, only 

one business man, namely, George Pea- 

body, has been accorded that honor, not 

because he made money, but because he 

gave it away; and he forgets, too, as I 
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have pointed out in a previous address, 
that many, if not a majority, of those 
who have served their country most con- 
spicuoasly, including Woodrow Wilson 
and Grover Cleveland, have had clergy- 
men or teachers for their fathers or 
have themselves belonged to the noble 
army of pedagogues. 

So you see, gentlemen, I am far too 
conscious of the loftiness of your pro- 
fession to be didactic in what I may say, 
and I shall limit myself entirely to a 
comparison between the boys that I have 
known who had but little of what is 
called education and those who have 
passed through our preparatory schools 
and colleges. 

In making this comparison it should, 
however, be borne in mind that the class 
who have not been to a preparatory 
school outnumber those who have by 
millions, and that while the successful 
men who are self-made may be more 
numerous than those who are school- 
made, the percentage of distinction or 


49,494 people who had incomes of more 
than $25,000 annually. He was absolutely 
amazed at the statement, refused to be- 
lieve it, and insisted that in New York 
City alone there were at least 100,000 
families who had more than $25,000 a year. 

As I had just been studying the state- 
ment of the United States Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue summarizing the 
income tax returns for 1916 and 1917, I 
was able to quote them, and I will give 
you the figures in a moment, for I think 
that one of the greatest advantages of the 
Income Tax Law is the comforting knowl- 
edge of a numerous companionship in 
poverty that it gives to the enormous 
majority who are comparatively poor. 
But here are the figures of incomes by 
classes, to which I have added, for the 
enlightenment of those who are statisti- 
cally inclined, the official analysis of the 
sources from which all taxable incomes of 
over $3,000 in 1916, and over $2,000 in 
1917, were derived : 











Number of Returns. -— —Aggregate Incomes———, 
Income Classes. 1917. 1916. 1917. 1916. 

$1,000 to $2,000... 20... 002.000 1,640,758 ...... eS, rere 
$2,000 to $3,000. .....5......00. reer pF SS ee 
$3,000 to $5,000................. 560,763 157,149 2,115,864,601 $624,669,015 
$5,000 to $10,000............... 270,666 150,553 1,827,508,088 1,037 247,977 
$10,000 to $25,000.............. 112,502 q 1,687,165,619 1,235,015,786 
$25,000 to $50.000.............. 30,391 23,734 1,042.320,083 822,661,658 
$50,000 to $100,000............. 12,439 10,452 846,894,335 722,795,474 
$100,000 to $150,000............ 3,302 2,900 400,492,040 357 355,318 
$150,000 to $300,000............ 2,347 2,487 474,651,960 505,849,406 
$300,000 to $500,000............ 559 714 209,904,969 271,938,017 
$500,000 to $1,000,000........... 315 376 214,631,270 256,771,325 
$1,000,000 and over............. 141 206 ___ 306,835,914 464,263,644 

See 437,036 $13,652,383,207 $6,298,577 ,620 








efficiency is undoubtedly much larger 
among those who have had the advantage 
of the education that is provided at the 
preparatory schools and their sequential 
colleges. It is in fact doubtful whether 
many of us appreciate the disproportion 
that exists in this country between the 
number of those who can and those who 
cannot afford to send their sons to the 
schools over which you preside. This I say, 
not to complain of or criticise the fees 
charged, for I think they are moderate 
when the non-endowment of most schools 
is considered, but that you and all of us 
may understand that the boys who attend 
about a dozen famous American board- 
ing schools that I might name compose 
a somewhat exclusive class whose ex- 
clusiveness depends chiefly upon their 

arents’ ability to pay the bills incurred. 
This very fact tends to create an atmos- 
phere that is in itself unwholesome and 
un-American and ought to be constantly 
freshened by frequent draughts of demo- 
cratic ozone. 

The other day [ happened to ask aman 
of wealth who was complaining that the 
increased cost of living made it difficult 
for him to exist on $50,000 a year whether 
he realized that there were less than 
20,000 persons in the United States who 


* $25,000, and 161,9 


In the order of income taxes paid the 
more important States stand as follows: 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, California, 
Michigan, Texas, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island. 

The report from which these figures 
are taken includes a table giving the 
sources from which all incomes of over 
$2,000 in 1917 and over $3,000 in 1916 
were derived. As it has peculiar interest 
for the economist, we reprint it at the top 
of the next page. 

From these figures you will see that in 
the year 1917 there were only 19,103 
persons having incomes of over $50,000, 
49,494 persons having incomes of over 
persons having 
incomes of over $10,000. In other words, 
only sixteen one-hundredths of one per 
cent of our population of one hundred 
millions and not more than eighty one- 
hundredths of one per cent of our 
twenty million families had incomes of 
over $10,000 in the exceptionally pros- 
perous year of 1917, when many of the 
recently war-made fortunes were created. 

As you will, I take it, agree with me 
that the attendance of a boy at most of 
the preparatory schools presupposes that 
his father or his mother, or both together, 


rent 
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have an income of at least $10,000 a 
year, and that if they have more than 
one or two children to send to boarding 
school and college concurrently, even 
¥10,000 will not suffice, you will have 
some idea of the almost negligibly small 
proportion of our youth that can be 
brought directly under your influence. 
The last Census indicated that there were 
only 9,063,000 children between fourteen 
and nineteen years of age in the country. 
This is a little less than two each for 
one-half of the married couples, which is 
probably not far from the fact, as due 
allowance for childlessness and old age 
would indicate that at least one-half the 
married folk had no children or that 
their offspring were beyond the school 
age. If, of the 9,063,000 children between 
fourteen and nineteen years of age, one- 
half, or 4,500,000, were boys and eighty 
one-hundredths of one per cent of their 
parents could afford to send them to 
hoarding school and college, we should 
have a total of about 36,000 boys in any 
one year who could hope to have the 
advantages that most of your pupils 
evjoy, presently and prospectively, as 
against 4,466,000 who would be denied 
them. It is, I think, this great dispro- 
portion which makes so many _ hard- 
headed and self-made men skeptical as 
to the benefits of higher education. The 
aggregate number of the successful men 
who have had but little schooling ex- 
ceeds so largely the number who have 
been expensively educated that the 
mere numerical preponderance leads the 
thoughtless to assume that careful educa- 
tion is not worth while because so many 
sueceed without it. 

As a man who has never had the bene- 
tit ofa college education or its associations, 
[ am glad to have an opportunity to deny 
this assumption, and am sending my 
boy to school and college because I be- 
lieve that his usefulness and happiness 
will be greatly increased by the training 
he will receive and the companionship he 
will have there. 

But, in. giving rein to my statistical 
habit of mind and my enthusiasm for 
higher education, I am forgetting the 


comparison that I intended to make 
between the well-schooled and the com- 
paratively unschooled youths that have 
come under my observation. 

One of the things that has most im- 
pressed me is that the boys of from fifteen 
to sixteen years of age who come into my 
office from the public schools have memo- 
ries that are much more accurate than 
those of the youths who have been through 
preparatory school or college, and, since 
accuracy of memory and statement is one 
of the essentials of success in every de- 
partment of life, the public school boy 
has of course a great advantage over his 
theoretically better-educated colleague. 
Ide not know just why this difference 
exists, but I am certain that it does exist ; 
and I am inclined to think that it is the 
result of the effort to eliminate the idea 
of “task” from school and college train- 
ing that some of our more advanced 
educators have encouraged. This theory, 
as far as a tyro like myself may under- 
stand it, seems to be that the child should 
not be compelled to do anything that is 
irksome, and in pursuance of it he is no 
longer required to memorize much and 
not often asked to repeat more than once 
the things that he has memorized. Now, 
I am not prepared to say that this theory 
is wrong, but I do assert that in my 
office, as between the youth who remem- 
bers and the one who forgets, the chances 
of advancement and an increase in salary 
are greatly in favor of the former. 

While I am dealing with the qualities 
that make for accuracy, I would like to 
refer to one thing that many regard as 
unimportant. It is penmanship. 

The handwriting of most of the college 
men and prep school boys that have come 
under my observation is something awful, 
and compares most unfavorably with that 
of those who have been trained where 
more attention is paid to this subject. 

Apparently it is assumed that legible 
and neat writing indicates illiteracy, and 
while I admit that the manuscripts of 
most literary meni justify this assumption, 
I take the liberty of remarking that until 
a man becomes celebrated as an author 
it is better for him and his correspond- 
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tion without cavil and is imbued with 
reasonable respect for the organization or 
the individual that employs and pays him 
the money which gives him this new sense 
of independence. 

He is, moreover, generally careful in 
the expenditure of his earnings. He has 
been brought up in a home where it was 
not always easy to make both ends meet, 
and he will find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to borrow from his father if is 
funds run short. 

With the prep school boy or college 
youth it is altogether different. He has 
a bumptious consciousness of equality 
with all the world when he goes to work, 
and he generally shows it. He thinks he 
knows more than his elders, refrains with 
difficulty from telling them so, and, except 
in very rare cases, he is absolutely with- 
out any sense of money’s value. He is 
not, perhaps, to blame, nor his teachers, 
for the fault is oftenest with his parents 
who have sent him to the school that he 
has attended because they wanted him to 
feel “as good as the best” and have sup- 
plied him with more money than he ought 
to have had because probably they didn’t 
want him te feel the pinch of poverty by 
which they were distressed, but benefited, 
when they were young. But if some way 
could be found to bring the boys who 
are under your charge to a better appre- 
ciation of money’s value, and its value- 
lessness, too, that it would be a great gain. 

The late James J. Hill was not far 
wrong when he said that the “cost of 
high living” and not the “ high cost of 
living” was America’s most important 
problem in his, time, and since his death 
the epidemic of extravagance that has 
swept over this country emphasizes his 
prevision. 

Most of the boys who are under your 
care have never earned a cent in their 
lives, but they have never had a whim 
that was ungratified. 

I have often thought that if I were the 
head master of a great school I would 
insist that none of my boys should receive 
any allowances from their parents and that 
I would set up some sort of money-earning 
organization within the school through 
whose operation the boys could be com- 
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pensated for productive labor well per- 
formed, failing which, up to a certain 
specified minimum, they would be just as 
effectively debarred from promotion or 
graduation as if they had flunked in 
algebra or Latin. 

_~ I tell you, my friends, that, unless 
I am much mistaken, the economic prob- 
lems of the future are going to be more 
serious than those of the past, and the 
men who are not qualified to deal with 
them in a practical way will be heavily 
handicapped in the struggle that proba- 
bly awaits them. 

But I am becoming didactic in spite of 
myself, and must apologize for my own 
bumptiousness as I pass on to tell you of 
just one more respect in which, at the 
start, the public school boy seems to have 


gy meds ROSARIO trudged the 
long and seemingly unending line of 
the city’s streets from the heights down 
toward the river. Street corner after 
street corner he slowly passed, and they 
never appeared to grow less, for Filippo 
walked wearily, and the day was cold. 

The man was dark of visage and bent 
of figure ; over his shoulder he carried a 
rag-bag; in one hand he held the iron 
hook of a ragpicker. Both of his hands 
were numb from the biting cold, and 
through his shabby clothing an icy chill 
was penetrating. 

Filippo walked on a broad street lined 
with mansions; its roadway was filled 
with flashing automobiles in the dusk of 
the winter's day. 

Nestled in their soft furs, hurrying 
women passed him by; he rubbed arms 
with men in warm overcoats, and he 
looked in wonder at the splendor about 
him. The shabby figure moved humbly 
close to the railings on the sidewalk, see- 
ing without bitterness; for, if he was a 
ragpicker, Filippo had chosen this gay 
and wealthy way for his long trudge 
homeward. 

He lived across the river and did not 
often see such sights as these. It was good 
to know that these things of beauty were 
in such abundance; that somewhere there 
was wealth inside of homes, rich clothing 
for those outside, and wonderful equi- 
pages with brilliantly lighted lamps flash- 
ing up and down. One did not see such 
grandeur in the street where Filippo 
lived, 

From the sunshine of Italy the man 
came, and brought with him a withered, 
brown old mother. ‘* Naples, Sicily,” said 
Filippo in contempt, pointing at his 
ni “Tam not of them. I come 
from Tuscany.” As his arms swept out 
in a wide gesture one saw the hills and 
vineyards of his native land. Ten years 
of America had made Filippo free of 
speech and understanding. 

In Tuscany Maria had awaited his 
message. She came to him a frightened 
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the better of the youth who is presumed 
to have had greater advantages. It is in 
his power of concentration. He is able or 
willing, I am not sure which, to apply 
himself more unsparingly to the matter 
in hand, and, although he may not have 
quite as much alertness, he generally 
makes good sooner because he works 
harder. Here again I note the facts com- 
paratively, without attempting to explain 
the differences I have observed. If I 
were to offer an explanation, I should say 
that it was to be found in the fact that 
the boy who is brought up in luxury and 
affluence has rarely felt the spur of neces- 
sity. In my opinion, most of the difficul- 
ties with which you gentlemen have to 
contend in your pupils are due to the 
lack of this spur. 1 doubt whether any 


FLAMING STARS 
BY HELEN A. SPAFFORD 


Italian girl with sleek-banded hair, wear- 
ing a gay kerchief folded across her 
bosom. With embracing arms and gesticu- 
lating hands her lover had met her at 
the ship’s landing, and for a long time all 
had been well. 

These were the rosy days when Filippo 
and Maria were speaking love’s language 
with their eyes. Then there was thrift in 
the man’s home, there was money in the 
Banca Italiana on the corner. The junk 
business was a good one ; there was wealth 


in what these people of the city put out, 


in bags on their front gates. Also, one 
could cheaply buy good rags from careful 
housewives who sold for a bright agate 
saucepan. 

Now there were three for the man to 
serve; the withered mother, Maria, and 
Pietro, the bambino. Always there was 
Pietro Giovanni Pasqualé Rosario, small 
and round and large brown-eyed, for 
Filippo to remember. Did that child ery 
as other children? Had he not eut every 
tooth without a pang? All the family of 
Rosario crossed their fingers to ward off 
the evil eye when they spoke of that 
wonderful bambino. 

These were the rosy days. Now the 
child hung about the old, brown mother 
for all his needs, for in the one close bed- 
room beside the kitchen Maria coughed 
and awaited her husband’s return. Maria 
had not thrived away from Tuscany; she 
grew thin and white. Filippo never loved 
her less, nor lost his hope of her recovery. 

But the cough took medicines, and the 
doctor must be paid when Maria was 
worse. The grandmother was too old to 
care and save. The thrift had gone from 
Filippo’s home ; the money in the Banca 
Italiana on the corner dwindled, grew 
less, and was gone. 

Two days before, the man had made a 
sale of rags; to-day far uptown the pay- 
ment had been made of three crisp one- 
dollar bills. Filippo shifted the iron hook 
to the hand that held the rag-bag and 
felt the money in his pocket. 

Three dollars meant comfort and med- 
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substitute for it can be found or devised, 
but I have not much faith in any training 
in which it is not used, for I know that 
it will be applied with the harsh heel of 
circumstances in the work-day of life 
that follows graduation, and that those 
who have not learned to respond to it in 
their youth will wince despairingly under 
it in their unelastic maturity and stubborn 
old age. Doubtless I am old-fashioned- 
most men become so when they have 
reached my age; but if there is any one 
thing of which I become more certain as 
I grow older, it isthat men were made to 
work rather than to play, and that any 
scheme of education that assumes the 
contrary makes for inefficiency and dis- 
content, and ultimately for utter useless- 
ness and unhappiness, 


icines for Maria. Filippo wished that he 
might spend a few cents for a frosted 
cake for his bumbino. But no; he must 
hoard this money carefully; until he had 
made more this must suffice for all the 
needs of Maria, Pietro, and the old, brown 
mother. 

As Filippo passed along the bright!-, 
lighted street he saw a side street where 
rows of refuse bags hung to the gates 
awaiting collection. They were fat and 
bursting with value for those of his call- 
ing, and the ragpicker turned into the 
quiet street, prodding each bag with his 
hook. 

O wonder! Here was a marvelous find! 
A bag with toy trains on top which some 
child had discarded. Filippo was absorbed 
in the delight of examining the toy when 
the door of the dwelling opened and a 
man and a woman came out to descend 
the steps. The woman saw the shabby 
figure near the lowest step. 

“Make him go away,” she demande:| 
of her companion, refusing to descend 
with the ragpicker in her path. 

“ Move on!” commanded the man. 

Filippo moved sadly away from the 
toy. Not so spoke the eaxcellenzus of his 
sunny land. 

Halfway down the block Filippo looke« 
back to see if the man and woman had de- 
parted. He must have that toy for Pietro. 

The street was deserted, and he hur- 
ried back to the bag on the gate. The 
toy was stealthily placed in his own bag. 
and Filippo ran down the street. His 
steps were light, his thoughts were happy. 
Three dollars in his pocket for medicines 
and for food; and a toy in his bag for 
Pietro. Fine for Pietro Giovanni Pas- 
qualé Rosario! Fine! 

Now the ragpicker was on a street of 
shops with myriads of lights in their 
windows. He halted at different stores. 
looking covetously at the things he saw. 
Fine cloths were in one, in the next 
great arm-chairs and downy beds, an« 
in another rare and costly foods. ‘The 
man’s black eyes grew sad. He would 
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never have such things as these—a soft 
bed for his sick Maria, sweet-tasting 
things for his bambino. Just days of 
want and care were his birthright; such 
had been his father’s portion, such would 
be the days to come for Pietro. Filippo’s 
feet dragged wearily along. 

The streets grew poorer and were 
densely populated. As he walked the 
man grew colder. He was near the great 
bridge, but it was a long way over that, 
and then more streets to trudge. He 
stopped to rest near a» wide entrance 
where a light streamed out. Among the 
poor no one would say, “ Move on!” 

Where he rested in the entrance people 
approached and stepped inside. The 
ragpicker wished that he might go in- 
side to warmth, and edged cautiously 
near the shelter of the door. It opened 
to admit a guest, and the doorkeeper 
saw the shivering man. 

“Come in and get warm,” he invited. 

Filippo entered the hall. Abashed 
and humbly he stumbled in a near-by 
seat among rows which faced a platform 
where a man spoke to those: before him. 
Filippo deposited his rag-bag on the floor 
and rubbed his frozen hands together. 

“Like stars in the heavens shines 
man’s newest understanding,” said the 
speaker on the platform. “ Embracing 
mercy is the message of these stars, for 
on each luminous point there is a symbol 
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of completion. Love, Justice, Peace, and 
Plenty shines the promise ; the love that 
man will feel, the justice that man will 
give, the peace that man will want, and 
the plenty that man will share.” 

Filippo shook his dark head wisely. 
There was no plenty on earth for him, 
for Maria, for Pietro, nor for the old, 
brown mother. Filippo would have liked 
to tell the man that there were but three 
dollars between him and poverty. 

“Be patient. Labor on with hope, for 
if this does not come for you, it will 
surely come for your children.” 

Filippo started and leaned forward. 
If there might be,better days for Pietro? 
He listened, for the man was ending his 
speech. 

“ Rise up in gratitude that you live in 
a day that promises this completion for 
your children. Men are awake,” rang 
out the* speaker’s voice, “and in the 
heavens shine the flaming stars of Love 
and Justice.” 

A wonderful hope made Filippo’s eyes 
soft as he saw the speaker descend from 
the platform to approach a table at the 
side of’ the room, and a great thought 
came to him. He would ask this man a 
question. He advanced with the rag-bag 
on his shoulder, stopping near the table. 

“ T, Filippo Rosario,” he said, “I care 
not of this for me. But for my bambino, 
I ask you, when will this thing be?” 
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Quickly the speaker comprehended 
with the sympathy that includes all na- 
tions, and answered : 

“In the days that soon will come.” 

“For my bambino?” Filippo asked 
again. He laid his sack at his feet, ex- 
tending his hands questioningly over it. 

“He not be cold, my bambino ; he 
not pick the rag all the day?” Filippo 
opened his bag, showing the toy within. 
“He not have to steal the toy?” he 
asked, and looked at the man with the 
wide eyes of his race. 

“ It will be so,” the speaker predicted. 

The lines of weariness smoothed to 


‘sunny smiles on Filippo’s features as he 


swung his sack to his shoulder. 

“For my bambino, it is good!” he 
said, exultantly. 

The bag felt light on his shoulder, and 
there was no weight in theiron hook he car- 
ried as Filippo stepped out into the night. 

He walked on to the great bridge and 
over the river. To the west he saw the 
last streak of the setting sun show a 
scarlet glory on a patch of water. He 
looked up in the heavens and saw two 
flaming stars, and they glowed like the 
warmth in Filippo’s heart. 

All was well. He would labor and serve 
in the present ; there was a toy in his bag 
for Pietro ; he had three dollars for medi- 
cines and for food, and for the future there 
was a great promise for the bambino. 


CONCERNING SOME FUNDAMENTALS 


BY CHARLES K. TAYLOR 


EX-SERGEANT, 102D ENGINEERS, TWENTY-SEVENTH DIVISION 


T was a couple of months after the 
signing of the armistice, and the men 
had settled down for the long and tire- 
some wait for the embarkation orders 


that would take them home. As might- 


be expected, with nothing in particular 
to occupy their minds, there was much 
opportunity for discussion and for argu- 
ment—an excellent opportunity or a 
menacing one, depending on how it was 
used. 

One evening two men came into my 
bunk and said: “Sarge, come over and 
give us an argument. There’s some men 
over there sayin’ things we can’t put up 
an argument against.” 

Going over to their “ quarters ”—an 
attic over a stable—the writer found a 
cirele of some twenty men around a small 
and highly inefficient stove. The place was 
lighted by two or three candles. In the 
center of the circle was an intensely 
earnest, very assertive and positive man, 
seemingly of Slavic or Slavic-Jewish ex- 
traction, and he was making that circle 
anxious by attacking ruthlessly many 
things that they had never thought of 
questioning. 

Much of this man’s talk had to do, of 
course, with the much-advertised capital- 
ist and working classes. There was much 
about the selfish rule of the former and 
the slavery of the latter. There was a 
simply colossal ignorance of history, of 


our own governmental system and its 
possibilities, and of social laws in general. 
And yet his arguments were very plau- 
sible, very unsettling, to any one who did 
not know history—our history, or the 
story of the development of our gov- 
ernmental idea, or the social laws and 
their development. 

Now most of these men felt that some- 
thing was wrong somewhere in the semi- 
Bolshevist theories they had been hearing. 
It looked like class intolerance in another 
form ; there seemed to be a penalty on 
efficiency, and so on. But the arguments 
were so plausible and the ideas pre- 
sented were so new that the agitator was 
able to make a very serious impression. 

The point is that what those disquieted 
men lacked was the knowledge of a few 
fundamentals—a few of the salient funda- 
mentals upon which real broad citizenship 
is built and upon which social progress 
absolutely depends, They did not know 
that personal liberty and co-operation 
were eternally linked together, and that 
law and order were but the “rules of the 
game.” They knew almost nothing. And 
yet every man there had got as far as 
the eighth grade of our public grammar 
schools ! 

We have a lot to say these days con- 
cerning the training of our school-children 
for “ citizenship.” What do we mean by 
this? Thus far we have confined our- 


selves to giving them a little rather 
biased American history and perhaps a 
smattering of European history, most of 
which contains little but lists of names 
and dates, with scant emphasis on rea- 
sons. Our schools, in fact, do not teach 
to any appreciable extent a history of the 
human race that will give the children 
even an elementary knowledge of those 
expedients, methods, policies, and pro- 
grammes that make for popular advance- 
ment and personal development, or even 
those which make for the destruction of 
democracy, of personal liberty, and of 
social progress. Nations have arisen and 
gone down. Why? All this is worth 
knowing, and much of it can be under- 
stood by boys and girls of the eighth 
grade. 

And it is the eighth grade we must 
plan for, and the seventh, and the sixth ; 
for the simple reason that the majority of 
boys and girls never get further, and 
this is the very group that needs this 
kind of instruction the most. 

Let us, then, give every encouragement 
to the growing demand that training for 
citizenship be made one of the prime 
interests of our schools—real, intelligent, 
fundamental citizenship—a matter, if you 
please, quite as important as learning 
about the exports from Peru and the 
names of the wives of Henry VIII, or 
even the list of American Presidents. 
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I—THE CITYS WATER SUPPLY 
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This is the first of the series of articles by representative teachers of the New York High Schools which will follow and interpret the 
new course in Community Civics which forms such an important part of the required work of the New York High Schools this fall and 
winter. The purpose and scope of the plan were described last week in The Outlook by Dr. John L. Tildsley. Introductions to the separate 
articles are furnished by Mr. Frank A. Rexford, of the New York Board of E.lucation, Assisting Supervisor of Civics—LTHe Eprrors. 


We had been six hours on the road 
from New York to the heart of the 
Catskills. The younger members of the 
party had been clamoring for food every 
mile since leaving Kingston. We stopped 
by the side of one of the crystal moun- 
tain streams and the lunch was spread 
on a shaded mossy mound. 

In the midst of our meal one of the 
Catskill “ yellow fellows” whu guard the 
water system came along, and, on urgent 
invitation, joined us. He told us that 
he had been up to the reservoir to see 
some campers who didn’t understand. 

“It’s a busy job; but there’s satisfac- 
tion in it,” he said. “ Take these people 
I’ve just been to see. They’re New 
Yorkers when they’re home. This very 


HE boy on the farm has to expend a 

_ great deal of energy to get things 
which the New York City child acquires 
apparently by the aid of Aladdin’s lamp. 
What efforts confront the country lad 
when he awakes in the morning and 
wishes to wash himself! He must go to the 
pump, well, or cistern and get a bucket 
of water so that he may complete his 
morning’s toilet. Another bucketful must 
be brought to the kitchen so that break- 
fast may be prepared. In the summer he 
takes a swim in the creek in lieu of a 
bath, while in winter he must bring innu- 
merable buckets of water to fill the tub 
for his Saturday night bath. The city 
child, on the other hand, when he needs 
water merely turns on a faucet. He has 
rubbed Aladdin’s lamp. Clear, cool water 
flows ready for use and unlimited in 
amount. He may 
he pleases. Ilis mother has got water 
from the same source, so that his break- 
fast is ready. The bathtub may be filled 
by a turn of the hand. 

Is the New York City boy curious? 
Does he ask where the water comes from 
and who has brought it to his home so 
that his family may use it for drinking, 
cooking, cleaning, and laundry work ? 
He knows that the faucet he has turned 
on is connected to a pipe which goes to 
the cellar, where it enters a small main 
under the street in front of the house. 
This pipe, in turn, connects with a very 
large main which varies from five to 
seventeen feet in width, and extends 


under the avenue for miles to a reservoir 
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wash or bathe as* 
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water which they were polluting and poi- 
soning with banana-skins, chicken bones, 
and lunch-boxes is the water which they 
expect to have delivered in their homes 
pure and clean. Why, they even pay us 
fellows for seeing to it and actually pro- 
tecting them against their own acts;... 
and they never thought of that until I 
reasoned it out with them. . . . No, not 
many now. There used to be; but we 
fellows have been working at this twelve 
years, you know. The longer we stay the 
easier 1t is, because we make it a point 
to turn every thoughtless trespasser into 
an agent to help us keep things in shape. 

“| was lonesome the first years, but 
now I can’t go back. I know every shaft, 
every stream, and every pleasant camp- 





where large quantities of water are 
stored, This, in turn, is connected by 
aqueducts with another reservoir thas is 
fed by mountain streams. 

The city of New York saves its citi- 
zens the effort of supplying themselves 
with water, of limiting the amount they 
may use, and of having to worry in case 
of drought as to where they can get more 
water. 

FIRE AND STREET-CLEANING DEPART- 
MENTS 

The municipality uses water to benefit 
the health of its citizens. You have no- 
ticed the iron hydrants on your street. 
The Street-Cleaning Department turns 
these on as you do the faucet and employs 
the water for washing the streets either 
by the use of a hose or a sprinkling-cart. 
The Fire Department also uses a great 
deal of water in order to protect the lives 
and property of the people of the city. 
One of the reasons why the city bought 
most of the private companies that sup- 
plied water to New York was because 
they refused to furnish water for the 
Fire Department. Inadequate water sup- 
ply would mean that the city child would 
be at the mercy of fires, as is the country 
child. 

INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

New York not only supplies its inhabi- 
tants with water, but fortunately is sur- 
rounded on all sides by bodies of water. 
The Atlantic Ocean, New York Bay, 
East River, and Hudson River make our 
metropolis commercially and industrially 


ing place in my territory, and my job is 
here. It’s some job too, isn’t it? It 
scares me when I think of the millions 
of folks down there who would be sick 
if things were not right up at this end. 

“Well, so long. Going through or 
going back to-night ? Maybe I'll see you 
on the return trip. Tell the fellow at 
Lexington you saw me south of the 
Cut.” 

As his tannish-colored figure swung 
down the road I heard one juvenile New 
Yorker say to the other, “ Whadyeknow 
about that? A regular city cop away up 
here in the mountains! Come on, let’s 
pick up.” And I said to myself, “ What 
a teacher, and what results !” 

Frank A. RExForp. 


the most important city in the United 
States. Many large docks jut out into 
the rivers. Factories are built along the 
water-front. These use water in the form 
of steam or to generate electricity to run 
their machines. 

New York takes care of its citizens by 
supplying them with water. This is used 
as a drink and in food. It keeps the in- 
habitants clean and healthy, also protect- 
ing their lives and property. The water 
facilities around the city are used for 
commerce and to aid in manufacturing. 

SUPPLY OF WATER 

The history of our great city illustrates 
how the method of supplying water to 
the people changed as the city grew from 
a pioneer community, which had to get 
its water from a spring or near-by stream, 
through the period when it used wells 
and pumps, until to-day, when the inhab- 
itants of the city are supplied with water 
from the Catskill Aqueduct system. 

PUBLIC WELLS 

The Dutch, who first settled in New 
York, calling it New Amsterdam, made 
use of springs and ponds from 1614 up 
to late in the eighteenth century. They 
also dug wells, either one family for its 
own use, or several families combining 
to save expense. The first public well 
was dug in 1658 when Peter Stuyve- 
sant was Director-General. Ten years 
later Governor Nicolls, under English 
rule, had a well dug in Fort Amster- 
dam and another outside at Bowling 
Green. Between 1677 and 1686 the Eng- 
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lish - built fifteen public wells and ap- 
pointed citizens to look after them. The 
expense was divided between the com- 
munity and those who used the wells. 


PUMPS 


Pumps became fashionable in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and the 
old well-sweeps disappeared. A depart- 
ment of Overseers of Wells and Pumps 
was provided and taxes were levied to 
maintain it. In 1789, at the time of the 
formation of the United States, the Com- 
mon Council of the City of New York 
approved bills for the repair of wells and 
pumps, amounting to over $2,000. The 
most famous was known as the Tea 
Water Pump and was located at what 
is now Park Row, near Baxter Street. 
The water was fresh and pure. People 
came from all distances to use it. Later 
the water from the ‘Tea Pump was taken 
around the town and sold from wagons 
somewhat resembling the sprinkling-carts 
of the present day. 


EARLY PIPE-LINE PROJECTS 

By the eighteenth century the city had 
increased in size. The people found it in- 
convenient to go to a well or a pump, or to 
buy their water. They desired to have the 
water brought to them. Private compa- 
nies were anxious to do this for gain. In 
1774 Christopher Colles proposed “ to 
erect a reservoir (a place for collecting 
and storing water) and distribute water 
by means of pipes made by boring holes 
through small tree-trunks.” The water 
was to be pumped from wells into the 
reservoirs and distributed by the gravity 
system. The work was started, but was 
stopped because of the Revolutionary War. 
Nothing further was done until 1799, 
when Aaron Burr and several others 
organized the Manhattan Water Works 
Company. They had about twenty-five 
miles of mains and supplied two thousand 
families with seven hundred thousand gal- 
lons of water daily. This amounts to three 
hundred and fifty gallons a day per person. 
This company operated until 1842. 


PUBLIC WATER-WORKS SYSTEM 


; The first public water-works system, 
Croton Aqueduct, was begun in 1837. A 
large dam was built. The reservoir that 
was formed was five miles long and cov- 
ered four hundred acres. A step in ad- 
vance was made over the older method 
of carrying water through tree-trunks. 
An aqueduct of masonry, a monumental 
structure thirty-three miles long, was 
built from Croton down to New York 
City over High Bridge. For four miles 
the aqueduct ran along Tenth Avenue to 
the Yorkville Reservoir in Central Park. 
This oeeupied thirty-seven acres. Iron 
pipes were used from here to the Murray 
hill Reservoir, on the west side of Fifth 
Avenue, between Fortieth and Forty- 
second Streets. This oceupied four acres. 
In 1899 the reservoir was removed to 
make way for the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Due to the necessity of increasing the 
water supply, the Croton Aqueduct Board 
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THE CATSKILL WATER SYSTEM 


was forced in 1852 to recommend a new 
reservoir, known as Manhatta Lake. This 
was completed in 1862. It is located in 
Central Park, between Kighty-sixth and 
Ninety-sixth Streets, covering ninety-six 
acres, and has a capacity of one billion 
and thirty million gallons. 

By 1892 the Croton system proved in- 
adequate and work was begun to en- 
large it. This was completed in thirteen 
years, and in 1908 and 1911 more sources 
had to be added, when the total storage 
capacity of the system was over one 
hundred and two billion gallons. 


WATER IN BOROUGHS 

The boroughs that composed New 
York City have a separate water supply 
history. Brooklyn, settled in 1636, re- 
ceived its water mainly from springs, 
streams, ponds, and wells. Even to-day 
a part of the water used there is sup- 
plied from the same sources. In 1852 the 





Williamsburgh Water Works Company 
was incorporated, and later became the 
Long Island Water Works Company. 
The Ridgewood Reservoir was opened in 
1856. Private companies supplied water 
in New Lots, Flatbush, New Utrecht, 
and Gravesend. All these except the 
Flatbush and Blythebourne Water Com- 
panies were absorbed by the city. The 
Bronx, when it became part of New 
York City, reeeived Croton water. Ad- 
ditional provision was made from the 
Bronx and Byram livers through Lake 
Kensico. Queens and Richmond were 
supplied from local wells, ponds, and 
streams controlled by private companies. 
Most of: these were taken over by the 
city. Four hundred thousand citizens of 
Queens and Brooklyn still depend on 
private companies. 

All the boroughs that make up the city 
of New York are now included in its 
water-supply system. From the most 
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northern point in the Bronx to the ex- 
treme southern part of Staten Island. the 
people are receiving water from the New 
Catskill Aqueduct system. 


THE CATSKILL WATER SUPPLY 

The population of New York City was 
increasing rapidly, and in 1896 it was 
realized that the supply of water was 
inadequate. In case of drought there 
would be great danger. In 1905 the State 
Legislature passed a law creating a 
Board of Water Supply. This body 
completed arrangements for the compre- 
hensive Catskill system. By 1917, after 
an expenditure of one hundred and sev- 
enty-seven million dollars, water from the 
Catskill Mountains, traveling a distance 
of one hundred and twenty miles, was 
supplied to all the boroughs of the city. 
It will take five years more before the 
Schoharie part of the system will be com- 
pleted, and the work of the Water Board 
will then be ended. 

Many engineering difficulties con- 
fronted the builders. A great dam had 
to be built across the Ashokan Valley. 
Lands in the valley had to be purchased. 
houses torn down, graveyards moved, and 
railways shifted. All this took time, men, 
and money. 

The Catskill system comprises various 
reservoirs, which store water, and aque- 
ducts, which convey the water from the 
reservoirs to the city. The Ashokan Res- 
ervoir comes first. It is twelve miles long 
and three miles wide, and covers about ten 
thousand acres with water from fifty to 
one hundred and ninety feet deep. The 
capacity of the reservoir is estimated at 
one hundred and thirty-two billion, gal- 
lons. Aqueducts consisting of masonry 
and iron pipes carry the water under- 
ground through tunnels dug under 
mountains and even under the Hudson 
River to the Kensico Reservoir, located 
about three miles north of White Plains. 
This, the second reservoir, is four miles 
long and three wide. Fifty days of water 
supply for the city is stored there. From 
here the aqueduct runs sixteen miles 
south to the Hill View Reservoir, in the 
city of Yonkers. In some places the pipes 
that carry the water are more than seven 
hundred feet under ground—where they 
cross the Narrows to the Silver Lake 
Reservoir, in Staten Island. ’ 

The Catskill water system is not 
wholly completed. It is intended’ to 
furnish five hundred million gallons of 
water daily. Only about one-half that 
amount is supplied at present. The Scho- 
harie Watershed when completed will 
supply the rest: Pumping-stations will be 
dispensed with in the present system as 
the water comes to the city by gravity. 
This means a saving of millions of dol- 
lars. 

At present the city is receiving six 
hundred million gallons of water daily. 
Forty millions are supplied by private 
companies, two hundred and fifty mill- 
ions by the Catskill system, three hun- 
dred and ten by Croton. Each inhabitant 
of Greater New York is credited with 
using nearly two hundred gallons of 
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water daily at a cost of two cents for that 
amount for each inhabitant. 


PROTECTION OF THE WATER SUPPLY 


Supplying the people of the city with 
water is not all that must be done. The 
water must be pure. There must be a 
continuous flow. In case of drought water 
must be plentiful. The city must protect 
not only the water but the supply. There 
must be protection against accidents, 
bursting of mains, breaking of dams, 
and overflow of reservoirs. Refuse and 
sewage must not be permitted to reach the 
water. How is this work to be done? 
Who is to do it? 

Outside of the city there is a squad of 
mounted police that patrol the reservoirs 
and aqueducts. Repair companies are 
ready for any emergency. For the Croton 
system there are uniformed inspectors 
that guard the water and report breaks 
and leaks to the Water Department. The 
city maintains repair companies. These are 
ready night and day in case of accidents. 

New York has had some trouble 
keeping the people who live near the 
reservoirs from dumping sewage and gar- 
bage near them. Some progress is being 
made. Efforts have been made to raise 
sanitary standards of communities along 
the watershed. Rules under which the 
department has endeavored to protect:the 
water supply from pollution were framed 
in consultation with the State officials, and 
suitable penalties for violations have been 
fixed. 

BIOLOGICAL PROTECTION 


Water before it can be used must be 
purified. Four ways are used to remove 
impurities and germs. 

First, at the Ashokan Reservoir the 
water is aerated. This is done by two 
small reservoirs 250 x 500 feet, in the bot- 
tom of which are laid water-pipes four and 
five feet apart. At intervals of five and 
six feet in each pipe are nozzles through 
which the water under pressure rises 
forty to sixty feet and falls back into the 
reservoir as spray. All the water goes 
through this process. This mixture of 
air with the water causes oxidation of 
the vegetable organisms, and removes 
odors and undesirable gases. 

Second is coagulation. This removes 
the turbidity, small clay particles, from 
the water, which sometimes give it its 
brownish appearance. About two miles 
north of Kensico Reservoir a coagulation 
plant has been installed. This is so situ- 
ated that it ean mix with the water flow- 
ing into the aqueduct small quantities of 
harmless coagulant—alum—which will 
cause the particles of clay to settle to the 
bottom during the storage period in the 
Kensico Reservoir. 

Third is chlorination. Chlorine is in- 
troduced into the water flowing down- 
stream from Kensico. This sterilizes the 
water before it reaches the city. Harmful 
bacteria are thus removed. 

Fourth is filtration. Provision has been 
made for a filtration plant about two 
miles below Kensico. Rapid sand-filters 
will be used. These will remove all other 
impurities from the water. 





The water in the various reservoirs is 
tested and analyzed fifteen times daily— 
chemical, bacteriological, and micro- 
scopic examination. An expert labora- 
tory force is maintained at Mount Pros- 
pect, Brooklyn, and at Kensico. 

Thus does the city keep pure the 
water which it supplies us. Typhoid and 
diseases of the same sort that are due 
to impure water have been practically 
eliminated. We hardly realize when we 
turn the faucet in our home and use the 
water what a long distance it has trav- 
eled and what the city has spent to get 
it to our homes so that we may use it. 

The citizen for whom all this is being 
done should know about the department 
and officials that are responsible for the 
work. The special division of the city 
government that looks after our water 
supply is the Department of Water, Gas, 
and Electricity, located in the Municipal 
Building. This is divided into nine 
bureaus, seven of which have to do with 
water. Department repairs on an aver- 
age of one hundred thousand leaks per 
year. Twelve million gallons are lost 
daily by underground leaks. 

There is alsoa Board of Water Sup- 
ply consisting of three commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, who are charged 
with the development of the Catskill 
Mountain sources for additional water 
supply for New York City. This Board 
planned and built the present Catskill 
system. 

ADMINISTRATION 


As was explained before, other city 
departments use water. The Street-Clean- 
ing Department uses an average of two 
and one-half million gallons at a time in 
cleaning and removing the snow from 
the streets of Manhattan and the Bronx 
alone. The Fire Department uses an enor- 
mous amount of ‘water in extinguishing 
fires. The public baths daily fequire fresh 
water to replenish their tanks, as do the 
many Y. M. C. A.’s, athletic associations, 
and public schools that have swimming- 
pools. 

The State Health Department has 
general supervision over the public water 
supply and sewage disposal which may 
pollute the waters of the State. 

The United States Government looks 
after the water used for navigation and 
commerce. The engineers of the War 
Department suggest deepening harbors, 
widening them, and controlling the over- 
flow of rivers. The Department of the 
Interior also protects forests which aid 
rainfall. Conservation of water for power 
and irrigation is also managed by the 
United States Government. 


WATER TAX 

What do the people of New York City 
pay for the water supplied to them? 
Owners of property pay a water tax. 
Tenants pay rent, part of which goes to 
pay the water tax. Taxpayers pay for 
water supplied in either of two ways: 
first, “frontage ;’ second, “ metered.” 
Frontage tax depends on the frontal size 
of the lot and the height of the building, 
and varies from a width of sixteen feet 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 

















C) Underwood & Underwood 
THE RIGHT REV. CHARLES SUMNER BURCH, SUCCESSOR 
TO THE LATE BISHOP GREER 
hy Dr. Burch, the new head of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York, 
was born in Michigan in 1855. He was in business for several years, and 
was later a newspaper editor. He was ordained in 1895, at the age of 40. 
See editorial comment 




















(C) Paul Thompson 
HERBERT C. HOOVER ON HIS ARRIVAL IN AMERICA ON 
THE AQUITANIA 


Mr. Hoover has come home for a well-earned rest. At a great reception given 

to him in New York City he said: ‘‘ The American people, by their inter- 

vention in Europe, have saved civilization and have done so with no thought 
of the cost to themselves ”’ 
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(C) International Film Service 





A STORE IN BOSTON BARRICADED AFTER IT WAS LOOTED DURING THE POLICEMEN’S STRIKE 


The proprietor of this wrecked store did not lose his good humor when his goods,were stolen, as is evident in the signs on his board barricade offering to 
exchange any misfits secured by looters 








PORTRAIT OF MRS. SIDDONS AS “THE ‘TRAGIC MUSE,” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Mrs. Siddons is regarded as one of the greatest of English actresses. She was born in 1755 and died in 1831. This famous 
portrait was painted in 1784. It was one of only two of all his paintings (according to the English catalogue issued on the 
occasion of the recent sale of the picture at Christie’s in London) on which Sir Joshua Reynolds inscribed his name. He said 
to Mrs. Siddons, on her noticing the signature, ‘‘1 could not lose the honor this opportunity affords me of going down 
to posterity on the hem of your garment.’’ The artist received $4,000 for the picture ; at the recent sale it brought $260,000 


A PROFESSIONAL WOMAN OF YESTERDAY AND A GROUP OF 


PROFESSIONAL 




















(C) Press Illustrating Service 
DR. ANNA MOUTET, FRENCH DELEGATE 
Dr. Moutet is one of only three French women doctors who rank as 
surgeon commandant. She is chief physician of the center of Radium- 
therapy at Lyons, and chief physician of the 14th Military Region 

















(C) Press Illustrating Service 
DR. MARY GORDON, ENGLISH DELEGATE 
Dr. Gordon has for many years been an Inspector of Prisons in Great 
Britain, and has had a large experience in the study of feeble-minded- 
ness, vagabondage, mental instability, and aleoholism 

















(C) International 


DR, RADMILA LAZAREWITCH, DELEGATE FROM SERBIA 
Dr. Lazarewitch is the wife of Dr. B, Lazarewitch, Secretary to the 
Legation of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. She is well known as a 
physician in her native country, Serbia 

















(C) Press Illustrating Service 
DR. TOMO INOUYE, DELEGATE FROM JAPAN 


Dr. Inouye is a graduate of the University of Michigan and is one of the 
pioneer women physicians of her country. She has charge of the hygiene 
of the girls’ public schools of Tokyo 


DELEGATES TO THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF WOMEN PHYSICIANS HELD IN NEW YORK CITY 


' WOMEN OF TO-DAY—AS SEEN BY A FAMOUS PAINTER AND BY THE CAMERA 
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one story, at $4 a year, to fifty feet, five 
stories, at the rate of $18 a year. For 
each additional story $1 per annum is 
added, and for each additional ten feet 
in width above fifty $2 is added. Meter 
rates are ten cents per one hundred cubic 
feet, and only factories, bottling estab- 
lishments, and those that consume large 


quantities of water are obliged to use 


meters. 
SUMMARY 
Now that’ we know the necessity for 
water, how it satisfies our wants, and what 


reviews, and short stories relating to affairs in 


\ HEN Catherine Breshkovsky, “ the 
Little Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution,” was in New York recently, 
she met George Kennan for the first time 
since as an exile in Siberia, serving her 
term as a political prisoner, she had parted 
with him thirty-four years before. About 
one-half of her life has been spent in 
Siberia. At the time of that parting she 
said to him: “ Mr. Kennan, we may die 
in exile, our children may die in exile, 
our children’s children may die in exile, 
but some good will come of it.” The 
Russian people owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to George Kennan, for he it was who 
first. forcibly called the attention of the 
civilized world to the treatment of exiles 
by the Czar’s Government, and to the 
horrors of the whole iniquitous system. 

Mr. Kennan’s interest in Russian 
affairs began in 1865, when he went as 
an explorer and engineer to northeastern 
Siberia, engaged by the Russian-American 
telegraph expedition, at the time when, 
the first Atlantic cable having failed, it 
was believed that a eable across the com- 
paratively short stretch of Behring Straits 
and a land line over Siberia would be a 
feasible means of communication between 
America and Europe: *The success of the 
second Atlantic cable made the project 
unnecessary, but Mr. Kennan, on that 
trip and in a later one, acquired some 
information in regard to the exile system 
and felt that the Russian Government 
was not as black as it was painted and 
that perhaps, after all, the revolution- 
aries were a lot of Anarchists who de- 
served their punishment. He learned the 
Russian language and became familiar 
with its literature. 

But later, in 1884-5, Richard Watson 
Gilder, of the “ Century Magazine,” per- 
suaded Kennan to make a thorough study 
of the Siberian exile system. An artist, Mr. 
George A. Frost, went with him, and it is 
safe to say that no exposé of any of the 
world’s mistakes or cruelties ever excited 
more attention. Mr. Kennan soon found 
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the community does to provide us with 
it, we must ask ourselves what is our 
responsibility in regard to the water 
supply? True, we do pay a small tax, 
but does our responsibility end with that? 
We should pay it cheerfully, realizing 
what we are getting for it. One-half of 
the water used in the city of New York 
is wasted. When you want a glass of 
water, how many glasses of water escape 
from the faucet while you are filling 
yours? It is our duty to prevent this as 
far as possible. Dripping faucets should 
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be fixed. Leaks should be reported, and 
unnecessary and wasteful use of water 
should be stopped. 

We need water to keep ourselves clean 
and our homes and surroundings in a sani. 
tary condition so that we may be healthy. 
Dirt creates disease and water removes 
dirt. As citizens of the city of New York, 
we should realize that it is not Aladdin’s 
lamp that causes -vater to flow when we 
turn on our faucets, but that a department 
of the city government which watches Over 
us is providing us with pure water. 


GEORGE KENNAN ».*° 
BY WILLIAM WEBSTER ELLSWORTH 


Mr. Ellsworth, the author of this article (which is condensed from a chapter in a book of recollections about to appear), was for thirty- 
seven years a member of the Century Company, which sent Mr. Kennan on his famous trip to investigate the condition of the Russian exiles 
in Siberia. Mr. Kennan has for many years acted as a special correspondent and frequent contributor to The Outlook. Thus, in 1898 he went to 
Cuba as its commissioner to study war and relief conditions in the Spanish-American War ; in 1902 as its correspondent he was one of the first, 
if not the first, to reach Martinique after the terrific voleanic explosions of Mont Pelée; his special correspondence from Japan on the 
Russo-Japanese War, and particularly that relating to Port Arthur, where, byhe special courtesy of the Japanese Government he had 
exceptional opportunities to view the military operations, formed a notable contripution to the history of the war, while his special articles, 
ussia have for years been a notable feature of this journal—_Tur Eprrors. 


that his preconceived opinions based on su- 
perficial evidence were all wrong; he found 
some of the gentlest souls in the world 
among the revolutionists, with evidences 
of cruelty almost beyond belief, and he 
wrote his story with a pen of iron. There 
were criticisms, but he answered them in 
such a way that no critic was ever heard 
from the second time. His love of accu- 
racy, his habit of saving every scrap of 
evidence, his way of keeping a good deal 
back when he made a statement that 
might be questioned—all these habits 
served to make his story accepted, and its 
publication excited a feeling of genuine 
horror .and sympathy throughout the 
civilized world. 

When the book appeared, it was trans- 
lated into every European language; in 
the city of Berlin alone four different 
German translations were issued by four 
publishers. No foreign copyright was 
obtainable in those days; if it had been, 
Kennan would have made a fortune. The 
book was blacklisted in Russia by the 
Government, but thousands of copies 
were surreptitiously circulated. A maga- 
zine in Java serialized it. 

During a revival of forbidden litera- 
ture which occurred in Russia in 1905-6 
the censorship was temporarily abolished, 


‘and Kennan’s book was printed in several 


different translations and ran serially in 
two Russian magazines. Again in 1913 
the book was exempted from the restric- 
tions of the censorship. In 1901 Mr. Ken- 
nan went to St. Petersburg. He thought 
the fact that he was on the black list would 
be forgotten, and so perhaps it would have 
been had not an over-efficient journalist, 
staying in the same hotel, sent word to his 

per that George Kennan was in Russia. 

he news reached St. Petersburg, and 
Mr. Kennan was waited upon by the 
police and escorted to the frontier. He 


has never been to Russia since. 


At the time that Mr. Gilder, of the 
“ Century Magazine,” called upon Ken- 


nan at his home in Washington in the 
winter to continue the talks that they 
had had together about the possibility 
of the trip to Siberia for the “Century 
Magazine,” Kennan, as he sat at his desk, 
pulled out a drawer and disclosed a card 
index containing about fifteen hundred 
entries referring to facts about the Sibe- 
rian exile system gathered from Govern- 
ment reports, letters, magazine and news- 
ard articles. That card index was the 

ginning of Gilder’s faith in Kennan. 
He reasoned that a man who would take 
such pains with his facts would make a 
good investigator. 

Kennan had seen card indexes for the 
first time in the old Astor Library in the 
sixties. Later he substituted large brown 
envelopes in which clippings and other 
matter could be placed, and one of the 
secrets of George Kennan’s success as a 
writer of facts and of his ability to over- 
whelm an opponent has been his use of 
the contents of these brown envelopes. 
Inthese envelopes he keeps everything that 
he comes across which bears upon his sub- 
ject. To-day his envelope index of Russia 
and Siberia is at least fifty feet long, the 
envelopes packed solidly in boxes; his 
index of Japanese material is twenty feet 
long ; there is another mass on Cuba and 
one on every subject upon which he has 
written or expects to write. For a single 
article on suicide which Kennan wrote 
for “ McClure’s Magazine” he had a 
eouple of thousand indexed envelopes full 
of material. The result of more than forty 
years of reading and reflection is in these 
envelopes, and in ease he is attacked he 
can not only turn at once to everything 
that bears on his own side of a contro- 
versy, but he is likely to find everything 
that bears upon his opponent’s as well, 
for he collects facts regardless of their 
bearing. In 1893 the secretary of the Rus- 
sian Legation in Washington wrote and 
submitted to the “Century Magazine” 
a reply to Kennan’s strictures on the 
Russian Government, an article which he 
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had first submitted to the Russian Min- 
ister of the Interior, who had approved it. 
Gilder sent the article to Kennan, telling 
him he would like to print it in the maga- 
zine if Kennan would write a reply. It 
was midwinter; Kennan was in the United 
States and all of his material snowbound 
at Cape Breton Island. But to get at it 
he made the journey, and in an hour’s 
time, warmed by a lantern in an ice-cold 
house, he had laid his hands on all the 
material he needed to prove his own case. 
He wrote his reply, and the Russian side 
was never heard of again. 

Eight years later, when Kennan was in 
Russia, in 1901, he called upon an old 
friend, a Russian philosopher, Lessevitch, 
whom he had not seen since his Siberian 
journey in 1886. Lessevitch came to the 
door himself, looked at Kennan as at one 
risen from the dead, and the first thing 
he said was, “ Where did you get the 
material to overwhelm Botkin?’ The 
envelope index furnished it. 

The index has helped Kennan to be 
classed as a master of scientific and legal 
and many other kinds of lore. When his 
book on the Spanish War, “ Campaign- 
ing in Cuba,” appeared, Kennan sent a 
copy to his old friend General James H. 
Wilson, of Wilmington, Delaware, who 
had commanded a department in Cuba. 
The General wrote to the author: “If 
you are not a military man you ought to 
be. I have recommended ‘ Campaigning 
in Cuba’ to the War Department as a 
text-book for officers.” 

My. Kennan’s letters to Mr. Ros- 
well Smith, President of the Century 
Company, are interesting as showing 
Kennan’s habit of mind and carefulness, 
and they are timely to-day when all the 
world is thinking about Russia and 
mourning because the great opportunity 
of the true revolution has come to naught 
owing to the chimerical dreams of a few 
crazy fanatics who are leading their coun- 
try to its ruin. No one feels this more 
than George Kennan and his friends—the 
real friends of Russia. 

From the letters to Mr. Smith I make 
two selections : 


Washington, D. C., January 24, 1888, 
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where or in some way, and then I will 
change the course of the stream or the 
method of transmission. The Czar of 
Russia is supposed to be all-powerful in 
his own country, but there are some 
things which even he cannot do, and one 
is to prevent the importation and circu- 
lation of what his ministers are pleased 
to call “ pernicious ” literature. It is ut- 
terly impracticable for the Russian police 
to search the whole foreign letter mail, 
and until they can do that they cannot 
stop the importation of printed sheets in 
letters. Suppose they do stop all letters 
addressed in my handwriting? I will 
simply get somebody else to address and 
register my Russian letters. Suppose they 
stop all foreign letters addressed to exiles 
and “untrustworthy ” persons? I will 
send my letters to editors, lawyers, and 
university professors who are not under 
suspicior and who have promised to de- 
liver such letters to the persons for whom 
they are intended.... None of my 
registered letters have thus far been in- 
tercepted. There is of course great inter- 
est in these articles among the Russian 
liberals and a great demand for them, 
and if only it were possible to get the 
magazines past the censor unmutilated, 
you would very soon have a large Rus- 
sian subscription list. Since, however, 
this is impracticable, the articles will 
probably be ye or a 
secretly in St. Petersburg or Moscow 
and circulated throughout the Empire in 
that form. I received from Russia the 
other day a lithographed copy of an ar- 
ticle by Count Tolstoi entitled “ Church 
and State”’—a savage attack upon the 
Government and the Russian ecclesi- 
astical system. I presume this litho- 
phed manuscript is circulating in 
undreds—perhaps thousands—of copies 
throughout the Empire. My articles will 
be circulated in the same way sooner or 
later. The only objection to having the 
sheets sent from London is that it would 
make somebody a good deal of trouble 
and expense. They should be sent con- 
tinuously every two or three days, and 
not many at a time. If a lot of them are 
sent at one time or in one package the 
are much more likely to be stopped. All 
packages larger than ordinary letters 
are subjected to custom-house examina- 
tion, and all newspapers, books, and 
magazines go to the censor. 








My dear Mr. Roswell Smith: 

Your generous words of appreciation 
have given me great pleasure and en- 
couragement. I was very anxious that 
the tone and temper of my articles 
should not disappoint you nor be out of 
harmony with the influence which the 
“Century Magazine” has always exerted 
in the direction of right thinking and right 
living. I am more Tedoees that my arti- 
cles should do good than they should 
succeed in the narrow commercial sense 
of the word. For this reason I have tried 
to avoid exaggeration and to write with 
calmness ant self-restraint. If I have 
satisfied you, I know that I cannot have 
gone far astray. 


Washington, D. C., May 29, 1888. 
I should not think of trying to send a 
lot of sheets into Russia in bulk. They 
never would get beyond the frontier. 
What I aim to do is to keep a stead 
stream going in registered letters until 
the Government interferes with it some- 


Mr. Kennan is a delightful companion, 
fond of story-telling (and no one tells a 
story better), a diligent student of every- 
thing that is going on in the world. It is 
a treat to be with him, as I have been so 
often at his summer home in Baddeck, 
Nova Scotia, just to get his comment on 
the happenings of the day when the mail 
comes bringing the daily papers. It is 
nine o'clock in the evening that the morn- 
ing Halifax “Chronicle” reaches the 
Kennan fireside, and it is often midnight 
before the news is digested and Mrs, 
Kennan ready to bring out her little 
supper, without which no performance 
of going to bed is complete. I remember 
the night when the paper bore in scare- 
head type the legend : 

“ DR. FREDERICK 8. COOK, OF BROOK- 
LYN, DISCOVERS THE NORTH POLE” 
A moment of suspense, then ‘“ Who's 
Who” and looking up Dr. Cook (which 


is just what Maurice Francis Egan, our 
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. Minister to Denmark, did at his home in 


Copenhagen when the Crown Prince 
telephoned him the same news), then 
reading aloud the article, discussion and 
a careful analysis, then from Kennan, 
slowly, “ 1—don’t—believe—it.” 

In afew days he was writing his views 
for The Outlook. Sledge-journeys in 
Kamchatka had tanght him something 
about dogs and the food required for 
their needs when traveling, and he could 
not figure out how Dr. Cook could cover 
the miles he said he had covered to reach 
the Pole, brought back the dogs he said 
he had brought back, and given them 
enough food to keep them alive and pull- 
ing sledges on the journey. As Kennan 
wrote me after my return to New York: 
“ Of. course miracles, or near-miracles, 
do sometimes happen, and perhaps one 
happened on the ice of the Polar ies in 
the spring of 1908, but there isn’t a shred 
of evidence of it yet.” 

The world discredited Dr. Cook after 
a while (with some distinguished excep- 
tions), but it is a pleasure to be witha 
man who knows, right away, whether a 
world-astounding claim is true or false. 

My own letters from Kennan are of a 
nature very different from the letters to 
Roswell Smith. They are the result usu- 
ally of our happy experiences in Baddeck. 
I have a photograph of “ Cariboo Camp ” 
—to get to that lovely spot you drive 
twenty-odd miles and walk seven over a 
“carry” and you reach the camp, set on 
the banks of a lake, the mountains rising 
all around. On the back of the photo- 
graph he has written: “ Cariboo Camp. 

wenty miles from a nightshirt! Come 
up again next fall and we'll put you in a 
ruffled sleeping-bag with pink satin bows 
on the neck-flap. We're more luxurious 
than we used to be.” On my first visit 
to Cariboo Camp I had been doubtful 
about bringing a nightshirt, not being 
sure that one did not sleep in his boots. 
But I found a most comfortable cabin 
with as many modern conveniences as 
one needs in the wilds. 

In the autumn of 1898, after the Span- 
ish War (in which Kennan had represented 
The Outlook), I invited him to a Spanish 
War Night which the Aldine Club was 
to have. His coming, he wrote in answer, 
must be uncertain; but he added a sug- 
gestion for the occasion: “Shafter, with 
a ring of correspondents around him, 
hand-in-hand, singing, 

“Qh, I got it in the neck, 

Sweet Marie : 

I am but a battered wreck, 
As you see. 

In the mud and rain I slept, 

While the very heavens wept, 

And the buzzards vigil kept 
Over me!’ 


would make a touching spectacle.” 


I have usually found men who have 
done worth-while things in the world to 
be the most companionable when one 
knows them well, the most interesting, 
and oftentimes the most fun-loving in 
their hours of relaxation. George Kennan 


is all of these. 








THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKEPS 
DE MORGAN’S «THE OLD MADHOUSE”’ 


NE takes up a posthumous novel with 

a feelin that it is likely to do the 

author injustice either ems lack of 
revision or because of failing power. Un- 
finished “'The Old Madhouse ” is, but only 
in the sense that the author dropped his 
pen before his story was completed. In 
manner and substance it is a true De 
Morgan book, with the richness of humor, 
the care in details, the knowledge of 
human nature, the sympathy with the true 
and honorable in life, that belong to his 
former novels. From full notes left by 
the author his wife has completed the 
story in a satisfactory way. Probably Mr. 
De Fedo might have taken a hundred 
pages or so to develop little by little the 
information about plot and characters now 
compressed into the final chapter. Bat the 
critical point in the situation had been 
reached before the author laid down his 
work, the characters had met their trial 
by fate or circumstance, and their future 
was determined and evident to the reader. 

That the completed part of the manu- 
script should have been so perfect in its 
execution is explained by Mrs. De Morgan 
in an cotuemaly interesting note to the 
readers about her husband’s literary 
methods. We quote this in part: 

When my husband started on one of his 
novels, he did so without making any definite 
plot. He created his characters and then waited 
for them to act and evolve their own plot. In 
this way the puppets in the show became real, 
living personalities to him, and he waited, as he 
expressed it, “‘to see what they would do 
next,”’ 

It was his usual practice to read aloud to me 
every Sunday evening all he had written dur- 
ing the week. When the novel was completed, 
we read it alond again straight through from 
the beginning to the end, so that he might 
judge of how the story came as a whole, omit- 
ting or adding parts as he considered necessary. 
This process of weeding or elaborating was not 
always left till the completion of the story, but 
he relied on being able to do it before giving his 
work to the public. 

As the story was always read to me while in 
progress, I, too, got to believe in the reality of 
the characters, and found myself thinking of 
them as real, live people, and I have frequently 
asked him, when he came down to lunch or 
had finished writing for the day, such a ques- 
tion, as, for instance, ‘* Well, have they quar- 
reled yet ?’’ and he would reply, as the case 
might be, ‘‘ No, I don’t know if they will come 
to a quarrel; after all, I must wait and see 
what they will do.” However, toward the end 
of the book, when an intelligible winding up 
of the story became imperative, the plot was 
taken up and carefully considered, all tle 
straggling threads gathered together and finally 
decided upon, though latitude was always al- 
lowed for details to shape themselves after 
their own fashion. 

De Morgan is often called “ Mid-Vic- 
torian.” Those of us who enjoy him thor- 
oughly like him more and not less because 
he is free from that affected modernity in 
fiction writing which makes the extreme 
cleverness, subtlety, and sophistication of 
the author the main attraction. De Morgan 
introduces us into a world of his own; he 
likes and dislikes the people met just as the 
reader does ; the story writes itself—and in 
the present book he is constantly saying, 
“ The story finds out,” “The story rather 
imagines,” and so on, personifying the story 

'The Old Madhouse. By William De Morgan. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
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as if it were alive. Reams have been writ- 
ten comparing De Morgan with Dickens 
and Thackeray. He was, except in minor 
matters, like neither ; he was just De Mor- 
gan. It is true that he once said that he sat 
at Dickens’s feet as his master, and it is 
true that his spirit was like that of Thacke- 
ray in that, while he was keenly aware of 
the false and the mean in mankind, he 
revered that which is generous and honor- 
able and moved his readers’ sympathies in 
that direction. But De Morgan was no 
imitator ; if ever a writer was spontaneous, 
if ever a writer followed methods of his 
own, De Morgan was such an author. 
Much as his six or seven best-known novels, 
from “ Joseph Vance ” to “ The Old Mad- 
house,” differ in subject, they are all true 
to type in his familiar friendship with his 
reader. When he attempted something dif- 





Courtesy of Henry Holt & Co. 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


ferent from what his public loved, as he did 
in “An Affair of Dishonor” and “A 
Likely Story,” he produced tales of histori- 
eal romance and tragedy, perfectly well 
planned and excellent in their genre, but 
not “ De Morganish,” and therefore disap- 
pointing. It may be old-fashioned to like 
what some one has called his “ button- 
holey” manner; but if enjoyment is the real 
test of a novel rather than psychological 
problem discussion, De Morgan is a great 
novelist. 

No doubt De Morgan sometimes over- 
did the elaboration of his work, yet length 
does not mean dullness; some readers 
found him discursive; others found the 
highest delight in playing by the way with 
the author. Moreover, it is remarkable 
how many of the apparently trivial and 
disconnected incidents and bits of talk 
form in this author’s hands a part of the 
development of situation; the innumerable 
details are not aimless rambling, but lead 
up to something important. 

In “The Old Madhouse” there is a 
mysterious disappearance and a_ ghost 
story—an out-an-out, well-attested, old- 
fashioned ghost, too; none of your modern 
psychical influences. But while the van- 


ished clergyman and his well-meaning 
spirit furnish the element of surprise and 
excite curiosity, the real subject of the 
book is the unhappiness of an ordinarily 
honorable young man, torn in heart be- 
tween an irresistible passion for a worth- 
less woman and his duty and love for her 
husband, his lifelong friend. ‘This moral 
tragedy and the contrasted characters of 
the three young women of the story are 
handled with power and depth and make 
the core of the novel. 

As we lay down the final volume of the 
series of leisurely novels which have given 
so much pleasure to so many people in 
England and America (Mrs. De Morgan 
dedicates this volume to her husband’s 
American friends, whose generous appre- 
ciation and sympathy were so gratifying 
to him), it may be interesting to recall 
some of the facts which make his career 
unusual. He was sixty-four years old 
before he ever thought of novel-writing. 
Then, like Scott with “ Waverley,” he wrote 
a chapter of “ Joseph Vance,” laid it aside 
unfinished, and oly at his wife’s solicita- 
tion finally completed it and sent it to a 
gm gs Between 1905 and 1917 (when 
1e died at the age of seventy-eight) he 
published eight novels and romances, most 
of them quite unusual in length and 
notable also for their vivacity, optimism, 
and cheerful philosophy ; in other words, 
written with the spirit of youthful vigor 
rather than what might be expected from 
a man who began his apprenticeship to 
fiction in late middle-age. Apart from his 
novel-writing, Mr. De Morgan’s career 
was one of versatile talents ; he was artist, 
inventor, and craftsman; he took part 
in William Morris’s movement for house- 
hold art; he designed and, we believe, 
manufactured tiles and stained glass; he 
invented a duplex bicycle, a sieve, and a 
smoke-consuming fire-grate; he had an 
intense interest in aviation; during the 
Great War he abandoned work on “The 
Old Madhouse” to study out scientific in- 
ventions for war use. In art, science, and 
literature his mind was active and _ his 
knowledge extensive; his ceramics and 
luster-ware work were said by Holman 
Hunt to compare well with the best Italian 
periods. 

Mr. De Morgan had planned to write 
an autobiography. This plan, like so many 
others, was broken off by the war. ‘The 
loss to biographical literature is great, for 
his knowledge of men and things and his 
kindly spirit would surely have made such 
a book delightful reading. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
Deep Waters. By W. W. Jacobs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Lovers of Mr. Jacobs’s sly and rich 
waterside humor will welcome his return 
after a long absence. Our old friend the night 
watchman on the wharf remarks that “a 
sailorman is like a fish; he is safest when 
’e is at sea. When a fish comes ashore, it is 
in for trouble, and so is a sailorman.” The 
watchman also has his troubles, as is seen 
in “ Husbands ”—perhaps the best of these 
jovial tales. 

Green-Timber Trails. By William Gerard 


Chapman. Illustrated. The Century Company, 
ew York. 


The inviting title suggests precisely the 
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character of these tales. They deal with 

northern woods, with hunting and trapping, 

and with all the life of the forest. 

Hand of the Potter (The). A Tragedy-in 
Four Acts. By Theodore Dreiser. Bon! & 
Liveright, New York. 

This play is classed by its publishers as 
a tragedy. It is, indeed, a tragedy that 
any writer of Theodore Dreiser’s technical 
attainments should be so warped in his 
outlook as to regard the theme of this play 
as a fit subject for anything except a medi- 
cal treatise. 

Lo, and Behold Ye! By Seumas MacManus. 
Illustrated. The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 

Mr. MacManus is always at his best in 
Trish folk tales. Those in the present vol- 
ume have, as the publishers truly say, 
humanness, whimsey, and humor. 


Ramsay Milholland. By Booth Tarkington. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

Again Mr. Tarkington has given us a 
boy over whom we may chuckle and in 
whom we recognize amusing aspects of the 
boy universal. When we see how Ramsay, 
slow to express himself and devoid of desire 
to shine or show off, hates Dora, the prize 
scholar and orator of the school, we all know 
how the book will end. In college Dora, the 
co-ed, again shines to the discomfiture of 
Ramsay; but while Dora in a war debate 
glibly proves that the attack on Belgium 
was wrong, because all war is wrong, the 
boy (appointed to sustain the German side) 
flunks awfully, but ends by denouncing the 
wrong he is appointed to defend. Then he 
enlists, and on suddenly finds out that 
a just sense of right and wrong is better 
than all the logic-chopping in the world. 
Young Visiters (The). By Daisy Ashford. 

Introduction by Sir James Barrie. ‘The George 


H. Doran Company, New York. 

It is impossible to doubt that this “novel” 
was, as stated, written by a little girl nine 
years old, now a “grown up.” The fun 
is the unconscious naiveté of a child, not 
the conscious cleverness of the assured 
humorist. It is amusing, not because of 
misspelling or other defects, but because 
it gives the ideas of novel-writing which a 
lively, imaginative child of that age, who 
has read more stories than most children 
read, would have of the art. Many boys 
and girls start to write stories ow plays, but 
few carry their plans out to a consistent 
conclusion. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Story History of France (The). By John 
og Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New 
fork. 


This revised edition of a popular book 
tells in flowing colloquial style the story of 
France from the time of Clovis to that of 
Clemenceau. As a revision it should either 
have been greatly condensed or printed in 
two volumes, for the type is unreadably 
small. There are many illustrations. 
What Is America? By Edward Alsworth 

Ross, Ph.D., LL.D. Illustrated The Century 
Company, New York. 
POETRY 
New Voices. By Marguerite Wilkinson. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 

Miss Wilkinson has interspersed a series 
of critical essays on modern poetry with 
groups of selected poems by modern poets. 
The poems are well chosen and the com- 
ments are frequently entertaining and in- 
structive. The volume is illustrated with 
photographs of contemporary poets. 
Old-Fashioned Verses. By William T. Horna- 

day. Illustrated. Clark & Fritts, New York. 
We abate nothing of our respect for Mr. 
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Hornaday as a scientist and as a citizen in 
begging to be relieved from the task of 
waxing enthusiastic over his verse. In the 
publisher’s leaflet which accompanied this 
volume we found this naive item of praise 
concerning these “ Old-Fashioned Verses :” 

“ Right well do they scan.” With such a 

‘oan of commendation as an introduction, 

we were not surprised to find such stanzas 

as the following included in this volume : 

‘*The boy rose from his daily bread, and faced 

his Uncle Sam. 

The kind old eyes looked into his; he swiftly 

raised his palm. 

In solemn tones the Old Man said, ‘I need you 

now, my son !’ 

‘I’m ready, Chief,’ the soldier cried, ‘ Hand 

out my pack and gun!’ ”’ 

There is no poetry in this volume, though 
it does contain many praiseworthy senti- 
ments. 

Treasury of War Poetry (A). British and 
American Poems of the World War, 1914-1919. 
Edited by George Herbert Clarke. Second 
Series. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

This is the second volume of war poetry 
compiled by George Herbert Clarke. Like 
his earlier volume, the present book stands 
forth as a proof of the excellent critical 
taste of this anthologist. Perhaps the com- 
piler has erred somewhat in the direction 
of the exclusion of poems by poets whose 
names are less familiar than most of those 
whose writings are included in the present 
volume. The war brought out many single 
poems by poets previously little known 
which were of high merit. It is to be 
mildly regretted that nore of these poems 
were not included in this collection. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Soul in Suffering (The). A Practical Applica- 
tion of Spiritual Truths. By Robert S. Carroll, 
M.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Standing By. By Robert Keable, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. 

This title covers various sketches written 
by a British Colonial chaplain during the 
war. The author certainly has the power of 
discerning spiritual beauty in dark places, 
as we see especially in the chapter on 
“Street Girls,” and the volume is signifi- 
cant in its record of the lessons that may 
be learned by such a war as that through 
which we have just passed. Incidentally, 
the war has convinced the author that the 
future of religion lies in a more personal 
and human worship. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Addresses ‘in America, 1919. By John 
Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Man Who Discovered Himself (The). By 
Willis George Emerson. Illustrated. Forbes 
& Co , Chicago. 

WAR BOOKS 

Canada at War 1914-1918. A Record of 
Heroism and Achievement. By J. Castell 
Hopkins, F.S.S., F.R.G.S. Including A Story 
of Five Cities, by Robert John Renison. 
Illustrated. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 

Command is Forward (The). By Sergeant 
Alexander Woolleott. Illustrated. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 

Every one knows the great journalistic 
success of the “Stars and Stripes,” the 
newspaper edited, printed, and published 
by the A. E. F. The book contains some of 
the best writing that appeared in the 
“Stars and Stripes.’’ Sergeant Woolcott is 
not only a good soldier but a good journal- 
ist, and his stories here reprinted are well 
worth reading. Another of the men who 
made a record for himself in the work of 
the “ Stars and Stripes ” was Mr. C. Leroy 
Baldrige, whose drawings are thoroughly 
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commendable both technically and in hu- 

man vigor and story-telling power. 

Field Ambulance Sketches. By a Corporal. 
The John Lane Company, New York. 

Inventions of the Great War. By A. Russell 
Bond. Illustrated. ‘The Century Company, 


New York. 


Prisoners of the Great War. Authoritative 
Statement of Conditions in the Prison Camps 
of Germany. By Carl P. Dennett. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Story of the First Gas Regiment (The). 
By James Thayer Addison. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

With the Yankee Division in France. By 
Frank P. Sibley. Lllustrated. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Educational Psychology. By Daniel Starch, 

Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
SCIENCE 

Field, Forest, and Farm. By Jean-Henri 
Fabre. Translated by Florence Constable Bick- 
nell, Illustrated. The Century Company, New 

or 


This is the sort of book that parents 
who still preserve the tradition of an hour 
“around the evening lamp ” will take de- 
light in reading aloud to their children. 
The chapters give in familiar language a 
world of interesting information about the 
common things of outdoor life. The fasci- 
nating text deserves better pictures. 

Tree Book (The). By Inez N. McFee. Illus- 
trated. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

SPORT AND ATHLETICS 

Bass, Pike, Perch, and Other Game 
Fishes of America. By James A. Hen- 
shall, M.D. Illustrated. New Edition. The 
Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 

Everything which has appeared from 
the pen of Dr. Henshall has deserved a 
place in every angler’s library, and this 
familiar work of his (now republished in 
an attractive edition) is no exception to 
this rule. The “Father of the Black 
Bass” discusses in this volume almost all 
the leading game fish of the United States, 
with the exception of most of the Sal- 
monidz. The habits, habitats, and the 
methods of catching some ninety different 
species and varieties are treated at ade- 
quate length in this scholarly and readable 
work, 

Fishing Tackle and Kits. By Dixie Car- 
roll, The Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincin- 
nati. 

Like Mr. Dixie Carroll’s “Lake and 
Stream Fishing,” his present compendium 
of fishing lore and advice is written in the 
breezy, journalistic style which we are 
more accustomed to associate with the 
game of baseball than the sport of angling. 
For instance, of one bass lure, he writes: 
“What the bass really think this devil 
bug is, I make no guess, but they have 
a fatal desire to give it a walloping crack 
like the loving kiss of a pile driver.” 
This is hardly Waltonian, but it may be 
true for all that. On the whole, we think 
that the English of this volume is an im- 
provement on some of the many anzmic 
and sentimentalized imitations of the style 
of the late and always to be lamented 
Izaak which pass current as literature in 
the angling world. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Reconstructing America: Our Next Big 


Job. Edited by Edwin Wildman. Llustrated. 
The Page Company, Boston. 


Science of Eating (The).§ How to Insure Stam- 
ina, Endurance, Vigor, Strength, and Health 
in Infancy, Youth, and Age. By Alfred W. 
McCann. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 

Social Games and Group Dances. A Col- 
lection of Games and Dances Suitable for Com- 
munity and Social Use. By J.C. Elsom, M.D., 
and Blanche M. Trilling. Illustrated. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
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Without Waste 


jp Cico jar is full of real paste from top to bottom 
and side to side. There is no water well to take 
up room, to run dry, to cause endless jabbing and mix- 
ing. Cico paste is ready for instant use, never gets 
hard, is usable to the last atom, and sticks like a bull 


dog to a bone. 


If you have never used Cico, there’s a real treat in 
store. It needs just one little word to the stationer 
(pronounced by the way, Sy-co). 


CICO PASTE 


Note the Cico adjustable brush, with the porn ae 
which absolutely protects the fingers from contact with the 
aste. Moving the guard up or down on the brush handle 
eeps the bristles at the Fg 0 height to pick up just the 
right amount of paste. e guard also serves as a cover to 
the jar, so that the screw cap need not be replaced after each 
using. 
It would not be possible to use the special container with any 
other type of paste. 





STICKS BEST 
WHEN SPREAD THIN 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Boston New York Chicago Montreal 





CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


$ Writing Fluid 7 Cico Paste Carbon Papers T iter Ribbons 
Fountain Pen Inks Photolibrary Paste Copying Inks VelVet Showcard Colors 
Red Ink (Carmine) Cement Drawing Inks White and Gold Inks 
Realblack Ink Glue Pencils 6 Indelible Inks Violet, Green and Blue Inks 
8 Ink Eraser Great Stickist Mucilage Stamping Inks Numbering Machine Inks 
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JAPAN AND CHINA 


The two articles on “ Shantung Pro and 
Con ” in your issue of August 20 constrain 
mé to write a word. 

It is hard to believe that Mr. Wheeler, 
after his many years of battling for civic 
justice, could have written as he has done 
in the article printed by you. 

If Germany had had any real “ rights ” 
in Kiaochau, it would have been possible to 
follow his thought. Asa matter of fact, 
they were “wrongs” from end to end, and 
the transfer of these wrongs to Japan by 
the Peace Conference is one of the mys- 
teries of the outcome of the Great War. 

Points not alluded to by Mr. Wheeler 
are Japan’s unwillingness to allow China a 
hand in the campaign for the recovery of 
Kiaochau from Germany, an unwilling- 
ness that amounted to prevention ; also the 
story of Japan’s influence in maintainin 
the civil war in China for the past uel 
years, a policy quite evident to us who 
nave been in Siberia the past years and 
have watched the Germanism of her mili- 
tarists there. 

For many years, as you know, my voice 
and pen have been busy in the endeavor to 
bind America and Japan in closer bonds of 
friendship. It is because I believe in Japan 
with all my heart that I feel it the obliga- 
tion of all true friends of that Empire to 
condemn the, policy of her militarists on 
the Asiatic mainland. President Wilson 
has been singularly unfortunate in his Far 
Eastern diplomacy. Beginning with his 
action concerning the Power Loan in 1913, 
he has again and again helped to put China 
more and more fully into the fait of 
Japan’s wmilitarists. The Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement was an insult as well as an in- 
justice to the great Asian Republic. 

It was a great joy to read the last point 
made by Mrs. Wright in her article, for it 
puts squarely a conviction that not a few 
of the best friends of Japan entertain. The 
giving of Shantung to Japan is a blow de- 
ivered ny in the face of Japanese 

atriots who are struggling for democracy 
in that country. One of the notable things 
in Far Eastern journalism has been the 
changed criticism of America in a number 
of Japanese journals of large influence 
since Americans began to agitate against 
the surrender of Shantung to Japan by the 
Peace Conference. For months the tone of 
the Japanese press towards America had 
been very bitter, but with the emergence of 
the sentiment opposing this award and 
with the progress of the Senate’s fight 
against it, a noticeably more friendly note 
entered the editorial columns of these 
papers. At Paris Japanese militarists, the 
party which stands for Korean outrages, 
which has so muddled things in Siberia 
that the bitterness of American soldiers 
stationed there is like a flaming fire, and 
which is feared by intelligent Russian 
democrats exactly as China dreads it, tri- 
umphed. The men who are fighting for 
liberty in Japan felt it at once and they 
welcome the aid of Americans who by 
—s the Shantung award are deliv- 
ering blows for a freer Japan as well as 
for a friendlier international spirit in the 
Far East. Articles like Mr. Wheeler’s are 
helping Germanism throughout Eastern 
Asia. I do hope The Outlook may finally 
cast in its influence with the side of the 
new internationalism and of democracy in 
this great pacific world by fighting the 
Shantung award to the death. 

DorEeMus ScuDDER. 
Punahou, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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The famous Valspar Varnish test brought home— 


“Oh, no, mother won’t mind. She did this 
herself the other day just to show Mrs. Bates 
how perfectly wonderful the floor is since we 
had it varnished. 


“You see, Josephine, it doesn’t hurt the 
_varnish a single bit. ’Cause this isn’t just the 
ordinary varnish like the kind that turns all 
white when you leave the soap dish setting on 
it. This is Valspar varnish. 


“You can pour the boilingest water in the 
world on Valspar, and it won’t turn white. 


“We have it in the bathroom, too, and it 
doesn’t matter how much spatter you make, it 
won't show any spots. 


“ Papa says he’s going to have all our floors 
and window sills varnished with Valspar—and 
our front door and vestibule too.” 


Why not have this wonderful waterproof 
varnish on the floors, the linoleum, the wood- 
work, and the furniture in your home ? 


It is easy to apply; it dries over night ; and 
once on, it wears and wears and W TAR A, 
And it will never spot or turn white, no matter 
what happens ! 

These Enamels are composed of pig- 

VALSPAR ments, finely ground in Valspar and have 

ENAMELS all the desirable qualities of Valspar 

itself for outdoor or indoor work of all 
kinds. They are made in 12 rich colors, and in black and 
white. Like Valspar Varnish they are absolutely water- 
proof and very durable. 


" + ‘ >) T ‘ 
VALENTINE & COMPANY 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 
New York Chicago u Toronto London 
Boston VAEN NES Amsterdam 
(Trade Mark) 
W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Copyright 1919, Valentine & Company 













Special Offer: Don’t be content merely 
with reading about Valspar— Use it. 

For 25c. in stamps we will send you enough 
Valspar to finish a small strip of linoleum or a 
small table or chair. Or, if you will write your 
dealer’s name on bottom line you need send us 
only 15c for sample can. 


We I oni ibid 65005040 Seknnss tneeeins 
Wee DARN e cc ccccccscesesvscsesedesees 


PN TUNE 6 o0c.osnndescccciccwrcececass 


Outil 0-1-15 
utlook 10-1-19 boiling-water test 











VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Based on The Outlook of September 24, 1919 ; 
Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 


be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—T'ae Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together.] 


I—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic : The Boston Strike ; No Bolshe- 


vism for Boston. 
Reference; Pages 123, 124, 125. 
Questions : 

1. Read carefully what Mr. Mason says 
about the Boston police strike. Tell the 
story of this strike, indicating the patrol- 
men, the official, and the general public 
sides of the question. 2. Make a summary 
of the results of this strike. 3. Boston is 
supposed to be a highly civilized commu- 
nity. As soon as the patrolmen struck, 
« Boston was plunged into anarchy.” Prob- 
ably every city in the United States would 
undergo a similar experience if patrolmen 
everywhere should strike. Do these con- 
siderations indicate or prove that the great 
masses of the American people are not 
yet civilized ? Discuss at length. 4. Make 
comparisons between the police organiza- 
tion of Boston and the police organization 
of your own town or city. What criticisms 
ean you offer? 5. Discuss whether the 
police force of a city should organize into 
a union and adopt the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining. Should policemen be affili- 
ated in any way with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor? Explain why or why 
not. 6. What, according to The Outlook, 
are the issues involved in the Boston 
strike? Make clear the meaning of each of 
these issues. 7. Should the Boston patrol- 
men who struck be allowed to resume police 
duties? Reasons. 8. Considerable property 
damage oecurred on account of this strike. 
In your opinion, would it be right to make 
the patrolmen shoulder the expense of the 
damage done? 9. Mr. Mason speaks of the 
traditional forms of democratic govern- 


ment which have been handed down to us, 


from our forefathers. Name and explain 
these. 10. Discuss whether it would be 
wise to change any of our forms: of gov- 
ernment. Show how such changes could be 
brought about without destroying Ameri- 
can ideals and causing social disruption. 
11. Make as many comparisons as you can 
between American and soviet government. 
Which do you prefer? Reasons. 
B. Topic: Community Civies—A_ Practi- 
cal Educational Course in Citizenship. 
Reference: Pages 126-129. 
Questions : 

1. Mr. Rexford says that “we as citizens 
are the government.” Explain how and 
why this is so. 2. He further says that 
“the government is and will be what the 
citizens make it.” Are there any condi- 
tions in our Government which do not meet 


with your approval? If so, show how you 
and all the rest of us are responsible for 
such conditions. 3. Show specifically 
wherein the American Government—city, 
State, National—renders to its citizens to- 
day many more services than it did in the 
days of Washington. 4. Are the activities 
of government “ an indispensable condition 
of our well-being”? Illustrate your an- 
swer freely. 5. Do you know of any indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals who seem to 
be against the conaenea in our country ? 
If so, why are they? Who is to blame hor 
this attitude? 6. Distinguish carefully be- 
tween criticism of our Government and 
unrestrained criticism of it. Discuss whether 
a citizen should ever criticise the govern- 
ment of his country. 7. What does Dr. 
Tildsley mean by saying that “ government 
is always in a condition of becoming, a 
going on to be”? Has it always everywhere 
en such? Illustrate. Explain the signifi- 
cance of this “ becoming’” and “ going on ” 
process. 8. Dr. Tildsley says that “ good 
men and _ citizens are not synonymous 
terms.” Can an individual be a good man 
and at the same time be a poor citizen? 
Discuss carefully. 9. Tell what you think 
should be taught in a course in citizenshi 
and explain how it should be taught. 10. 
Suggest how the masses of the American 
population might be brought to understand 
what true Americanism is, and what the 
benefits of our Government to them are. 
11. Name and discuss the duties of the 
individual in democratic government. 12. If 
you intend to follow the course in citizen- 
ship and the Outline Studies on it that will 
7 in The Outlook, you ought to be 
able to consult the following indispensable 
and inexpensive books: “Community 
Civies,” by R. O. Hughes (Allyn & 
Bacon) ; “The Community and the Citi- 
zen,” by A. W. Dunn (D. C. Heath); 
“ American Citizenship,” by C. A. Beard 
(Macmillan) ; “ American Patriotic Prose,” 
by A. W. Long (D.C. Heath) ; “ Ameri- 
can Government,” by F. A. Magruder 
(Allyn & Bacon); “City, State, and 
Nation,” by W. L. Nida (Maemillan). 


II—PROUPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 


rectly by the subject-matter of ‘The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 


1. “That is the best government which 
governs least.” 2.'The people of any nation 
should be held responsible for the actions 
of their government. 


IlII—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for September 24, 1919. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
or elsewhere give their meaning in your own words, 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Anarchy (125) ; avocation, by-product 
(128). 
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itPrints 


This machine prints 
bright, clean-cut form 
letters, office forms, post 
cards, noti¢es, bulletins, 
etc. It is speedy and 
accurate. It reproduces 
typewritten, hand-writ- 
ten, drawn and ruled 
forms—75 a minute— 
and it does this excellent 
\ work at the cost of 


1000 Copies 
\for 20cents 


N Manufacturers, merchants, bankers 
¥ and professional men use the Roto- 
speed constantly in developing new 
business, putting ‘‘ PEP” in sales- 
men, increasing factory efficiency 
and hundreds of other ways. 


| R&ISSELER 


is the simplest stencil duplicator 
made. Any typist or office boycan run 
: it. No accessories nor higher priced 
; models. Low price because it is sold 
direct. You save the difference. 


| Free Trial 


Write for Free Trial Offer. Use it 
until it pays for itself. Then decide 

whether you want to keep it or not. 
Sign and mail the coupon NOW or 
pin it to your letterhead. Booklet, 
ideas and samples will be mailed 
without obligation to you. 





MOA scaanenansanetinanedhahimueneanstatsenneesennccncentil 


WIA 














The Rotospeed Company 

728 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 

Send at once booklet, samp'es of work and 
details of Rotospeed Free Trial Offer. 
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[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER | 





In days of sundials and silhouettes, candle-light 
and coquetry, graceful notes were painstak- 
ingly inscribed upon writing paper chosen as 
thoughtfully as gentlewomen chose the patterns 
for their linens. 








Crane’s Linen Lawn is a writing paper whose 
quality is the same to-day as it was a century 
ago, and for the gentlewomen of to-day it is 
as distinctive in style and as intimately appro- 
priate as are her smartest costumes. 





All good stationery departments can show you the five 
new, smart envelope shapes— Whitley, Premier, Inter- 
vale, Geraldine and Copley—any one of which you 
may select with confidence. 


Usable samples sent on request for 
twenty-five cents 


Intervale \, 


ee < 











4 hitley 


Promir\ 2 | - 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


New York Pittsfield, Mass. ’: 


tio . 
Geraldine 
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THE H.C. L—AN EPITOME 


The cost of living is high ! 
Because : 

1. Production is less than demand. 

2. We kick about the price, but buy. 

3. any a er wages mean higher prices. 
Helpful hints : 

1. Work harder—produce more. 

2. Economize—buy less. 

3. Save—don’t squander. 
Remember : 

1. The merchant cannot get more than 
you will pay. 

2. If any article is too costly, switch to 
something else. 

3. If you know a profiteer, avoid him. 
se JamMEs VAN Dyk. 

: New York City. 
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ALMIRA LEARNS TO READ 
, BY KATE LOUISE BROUN 
° ” “ Almi ill not 1 to read thi 
»— That's the Paper I Want? | | ,.02°t aint preniay. = We are 


going to study methods, mother and I, and 
when we have found the perfect method it 
will be time to begin.” 








The “crackle” and “feel” of Old Hampshire “ She doen't need to learn to read,” 
. said mother. “Think of the people ready 

Bond are unmistakable. to read to her. She has her dollies and 
P out-of-doors and all her kindergarten 

The clean, crisp, snowy sheets lend an added things. There is plenty of time; she 
influence to your business messages that is ag hg ® get og Sa — 
worth far more to you—yes, in actual dollars— other, but said nothing. How could they 
° know the consuming desire of her heart? 

than the few cents per pound you save by using Tho ttlo-clel aunt. deer 066 & itndent 


a paper not so good as Old Hampshire Bond. in the first grade, and it was her self- \ 
‘ imposed duty to “mind” Ariminta each : 

morning on her journey to and from 

kindergarten. 

‘ F , But in the afternoon “girl” marched 

Aren’t they men you want to impress with your proudly past, nose high in air. Almira 


good taste and your sound business judgment? suaunes Der trom the gute Sam © suns of 


Think of the men to whom you wrote yesterday. 


inferiority. 
‘ ‘ “ Girl” went to school all da 
That is the vital reason why you should use On one occasion, however, the irl dis- 
77 gi 
Old Hampshire Bond played some slips of paper adorned with 


mysterious signs. 
» . , “They are words and I know ’em,” she 
Your printer will show Ask for a copy of “Why remarked, freezingly. “You don’t know 


. ? ” 
you specimen letterheads, | Your Form Letters Do —. : 

: ” “T can learn ’em, 
or we will send you, on Not Pay”’—a valuable ae 
request, the Hampshire book on the subject of * Well, this is mouse. This one is cat.” 


Book of Samples. business correspondence. “I see his tail,” said Almira, brightening. 
“ This is run.” 
“Tt looks like it. Isn’t this one run, too? 


It be ins differently.” 


” 


” said Almira, anx- 


Old Hampshire Stationery is made for the use of men 








and women who know and appreciate fine paper for es, that’s run. We always have a big 
personal correspondence. inane to commence stories. You are real 
smart, Almira. I will teach you all my 
words.” 
“T can learn ’em in five minutes,” said - 
Almira. } 
“Isn’t reading any harder ?” 
“ Wait till you get on into sounds. It’s 
something terrible then. This is writing. 
The other side is print—~what you have in 
books.” 
Almira -compared the two sides with 
earnest attention. 
Vie “They jus’ took the writing and cut the 
atl letters so they wouldn’t join. That isn’t 
AA ye 2 | hard.” 
SLs eI “ Girl” had ten words on her slips, and 
FF TIGTUG: before the supper bell rang Almira knew 
lampshire Raper nba hay every one. ” 
The slips came home every day, and 
Jone ey Fal lb, Wess Almira pored over them. Sometimes she 


borrowed the collection and kept school for : 
the old dog in the back yard. 

“Tt’s lonesome for the words to be jus’ 
up and down,” she explained to “girl.” “I 





























Guardene Pump Tank. 
Capacity 5 gals.A powerful 
pump—will throw a stream 
0 feet. Inside coated with 
asphaltum. Can be fur- 
nished witha non-freezing 
solution. 27 inches high. 





Pyrene Oily Waste Can. 
13 to 2044 inches high. 





Guardene Soda 
and Acid 
Extinguisher — 
required in many 
risks by insurance 
and other regula- 
tions. 24 ins. high. 








Guardene 21-gal. Soda and 
Acid Chemical Engine. Ex- 
pressly designed for factory 
use. Can be moved through 
narrow aisles and operated 
in confined spaces. 
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Pyrene Fire Fighting 
Devices Prevent Big Fires 


October 9th is National Fire 
Prevention Day, when every 
American citizen is expected to 
do his part to eliminate unneces- 
sary fire hazards. 
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Pyrene 
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In spite of all precautions, 
fires will occur—in 1918 $300,- 
000,000 property loss and 15,000 
lives. Cut down this loss. 


Here are five great aides : 
1. Pyrene 1 qt. Fire Extinguisher. 
Guardene Soda and Acid Fire 
Extinguisher. 
Guardene Pump Tank. 
Pyrene Oily Waste 
Can. 
Guardene Chemicai 
Engine. 
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SAVES LIFE 









Fire 


Extinguisher 
Effective 
on all kinds 
of fire, partic- 


ularly gaso- 


‘= 
———— ° 
1 


Each one is an enemy of fire 
—each designed for the single 
purpose of cutting down the 
great fire loss every year. 


Your home, your car, your 
boat, your factory—the railroad 
coach or the street car in which 
you ride, anywhere, anything 
that can burn should be pro- 
tected by one or more of these 
five great aids. 


They are Pyrene Guaranteed, 
Write for Fire Prevention Booklet and Catalog 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Kansas Crty 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. 


line and oil. 
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Health is the greatest 
of all human assets 


I[THOUT good health we 


cannot enjoy life, nor can 
we earn a livelihood. 


Dyspepsia and other mild forms 
of indigestion may be the step- 
ping stones to undermining the 
health of a man or woman. 


For any mild form of indiges- 
tion, | have never found anything 


that so generally gives relief as 
does my Original Pepsin Chew- 
ing Gum. 





CHICLE AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY ea 
V New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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Almira Learns to Read (Continued) 
like ’em best this way.”’ She had arranged 
and pinned her slips on the board fence : 

See my cat. My cat likes me. She can 
not read. not? “I meant ‘ why not,’ 
but there was no ‘why.’ I am going to 
hunt in my Jungle stories till I find one,” 
thought Almira. 

Almira knew some of her books by heart, 
but had not hitherto paid much attention to 
separate words. From that time on she 
spent much energy in ferreting them out 
from the body of familiar stories. 

Grandma had sent “ girl” a primer. Al- 
mira had nothing that even suggested that 
brand of literature. Her parents did not 
wish her to learn her letters. When the 
— method arrived, it would beauti- 

ully and harmoniously provide for such 
commonplace things. 

But Almira secured “ girl’s” primer, and 
in a short time learned every letter, large 
and small. “Girl” and the little student 
stumped each other on those letters, and 
had exciting times “ skipping ’round.” 

Almira made the agreeable discovery 
that to tell the letters in a word very often 
revealed what that word was. She and 
“girl” made lists and called it “making 
poetry.” But you can go just so far on any 
voyage of discovery. There were ever so 
many words you still could not find out by 
merely knowing letters. 

Now Teddy, the boy the other side of the 
street, went to a second grade and had an 
honest admiration for Almira’s struggles. 

“ Aw, the poor kid ! She wants to learn. 
She needs sounds, she does. I'll help her.” 

Teddy had a reading book arranged on 
the phonetic plan and began to instruct the 
little girls. He tired soon and ran away, 
but Almira clung to that book as if her 
life depended upon it. She soon realized 
as a thrilling fact that she could find out 
many words for herself. If any particular 
specimen eluded discovery, she would way- 
lay the most convenient victim and beg 
to be told. She kept a book under her arm 
most of the time, reading to herself even in 
her bed at sunrise. 

“ How she does love her books,” said 
mother, glowing. “ And we’ve never let her 
have anything weak or trashy.” 

“ We've been visiting schools lately and 
seen such wonderful lessons,” said father, 
gayly, “and you’re going to have the best 

jet.” 
“T know how to read,” said Almira, 
calmly. 

“Oh, yes,” said mother, smiling. “ You 
read just as all little girls do before they 
learn. You learn by heart, then say it.” 

“T don’t mean that’kind,” said Almira, 
firmly. “ I can read.” 

“ Here is a book we bought on the way 
home,” said father. “It is for you. See if 
you can tell anything.” 

“T shall have to study a page first,” 
said Almira. In a few moments she looked 
up from her book. “I can read now.” 

And Almira read ! 

“ Who taught you to read?” demanded 
father, excitedly. “I particularly wanted 
you to wait until I could find the best 
method and do it myself.” 

“They can’t teach reading in the kinder- 
garten,” said mother, in equal excitement. 

Almira looked at her parents patiently, 
and suddenly felt very grown-up and 
responsible. 

“ No one taught me,” she replied gently. 
“Girl and Teddy told me words some- 
times. I taught myself. I wanted to know ;’ 
adding, with unconscious scorn, “ Why, it 
isn’t hard to learn to read. It’s easy.” 
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HIS is the Steinway tradition—perfection in every 
minor part that the finished instrument shall be 
perfect through and through. It has inspired four 
generations of Steinways to produce a piano that is 


universally recognized for its individuality and supreme 
artistic merit. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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Way Sadless Spring 


“NO SdQ9 A any WAY” 


LEEP that 
renews your 
energy—that re- 
builds your wofn- 
out body and brain 
cells —that turns 
you out of bed 
bright, clear-brained— 
fit for the day’s work ! 


That’s the kind of sleep 
you enjoy when the 
Way Sagless Spring is 
the foundation of your 
sleeping outfit. 


Its resilient surface 
conforms to your body 
without sagging—makes 
your sleeping position, 
comfortable, restful. 
Does not roll you toward 
the center. This sagless 
construction is patented. 
All metal — quiet — sani- 
tary—can’t tear bedding. 


Quarter century guarantee 
with each spring. Ask the 
nearest Way dealer about 
our 30 nights’ free trial 
offer. 


Write for the interesting 
Way Sleep Booklet 


Way Sagless Spring Company | 
448 East Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branches in 8 cities. Made and 
sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 
Southern Distributors : 


Chittenden & Eastman, 
Burlington, lowa 


Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. 
uisyille, Ky. 


Peck & Hills Furniture Co. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles Denver 
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EVERY VILLAGE IN THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 
TO HAVE A LIBRARY 


Food for the body is none too plentiful 
in the Czechoslovak Republic, but food for 
the mind will now be free to every one. 
The National Assembly has just passed a 
law making it the duty ef every city, town, 
and village to establish a public library 
with, edycational books and works of fic- 
tion. Every library will have a circulating 
division, a reference division, and reading- 
room with periodicals. Every village where 
there is a public school must have the 
library in use within one year from the 
Gite of the law; smaller villages have two 
years’ time. Maintenance of the library is 
a charge upon the municipal or village 
bgidget. The council will elect a library 
board consisting of from four to eight 
members, and this board will select the 
librarian. In villages the schoolmaster will 
ordinarily act as a librarian; in cities with 
a population of ten thousand or more a 
professional librarian must be employed. 

Available statistics show that in 1910 
there were in Bohemia alone 4,451 public 
libraries ; of that number 3,885 were Czech 
and the rest German; slightly over one-half 
of the smaller villages did not have public 
libraries. In addition to the public libraries, 
there were in operation also 2,139 society 
and lodge libraries. All these libraries 
loaned out for home use 2,678,000 books in 
1910—that is just about one book to every 
three Bohemians. 

The Czechoslovaks have always made 
an excellent showing in literacy and edu- 
cation. The first university in Central 
Europe was founded in Prague in 1348. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century knowl- 
edge of reading and writing was general 
even among the common people. To-day 
there are practically no illiterates among 
the Czechs, and generous appropriations 
for educational purposes are approved by 
all parties. 


A DIPLOMA OF MERIT 


Editors are always glad to have the ap- 
proval of their readers, but somehow or 
other it is especially gratifying to be com- 
mended by colleagues in the profession ; so 
may be pardoned for showing our readers 
the following diploma of merit the editors 
of The Outlook have received from a pub- 
lisher in Pittsburgh : 

“When I a up the issue of The 
Outlook for September 3 yesterday and 
read it throughout, I felt that I must tell 
yon what an ideal number it is. If you do 
not recall all that there is in that issue, turn 
to page 2 and just —— over the table of 
contents and see if you can suggest any 
possible occurrence of any importance in 
the world it has not touched upon. 

“Some years ago, when I was living in 
New Jersey, the young people of the neigh- 
borhood when they went for a drive would 
say on their return, ‘ We have been to Pea- 
pack, Pluckemin, Far Hills, and back 
again.’ If this remark of the young 
Jerseyites may be enlarged to refer to the 
whole world as considered with reference 
to the various issues of The Outlook, I 
think you have covered as large a field as 
did these young folks on their Sunday 
afternoon drive. 

“From Ethel Barrymore’s statement of 
the Actors’ Strike to Gregory Mason’s in- 
terview with Prince Aritomo Yamagata is 
a far call, but both are interesting, as are all 
the intermediate steps which The Outlook 
of the above date touches.” 
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The High Cost 
Wrong Eating 


@ The cost of living is undoubtedly high. 
Indeed, it is awful. The whole country is 
stirred up about it. 


q But the cost of wrong eating is surely 
higher, and more awful. 


g And you—who pay the cost of wrong eat- 
ing—should be stirred up about ¢haz. 


Q Are youstirred up and active to eat right, 
or are you as sluggish as your own liver? 


@ Our pains and aches were intended by 
Nature to drive us to right eating and right 
thinking, but often they only succeed in 
driving us to dull complaint and further ill 
health through the use of poor medicine, 
when only good food—the right food—will 
cure. 


@ Now, never mind your neighbors, what 
they eat and drink and pay. 


@ Take yourself—what you eat and drink 
and pay. 

@ You—to yourself—are the main thing, the 
whole proposition. Your life is yours. Your 
health also is yours, whether you’ve got it 
yet ornot. The point is to ge¢ it—and ee it. 


@ Your health is much. It is almost a@/Z. 


@ When you have your health you have at 
least four kinds of power—brain power, joy 
power, earning power, and the power to 
help and inspire others. 


@ You do not need to be a pale and spine- 
less person. You were meant to be a ruddy 
one with backbone and vim. 


@ Health, true thinking, backbone, and vim! 
That’s about all that is needed to make you 
successful in your business or occupation, 
isn’t it? 

@ Well then, SEND TO-DAY for that re- 
markable book by an eminent physician in 
active practice in one of the largest cities of 
this country. It shows you how to live better 
for less money; how to have better health 
through eating better food ; how to be happy 
by being physically fit; how to have a more 
powerful and smoother-working brain; and 
how to have more money by being able to 
earn more through the increased effective- 
ness of your toil. 


@ This book shows you how to save in se- 
lecting and buying foods that please your 
palate and make the cells of your body tingle 
with health. 
@ This book, “ How to Live on 3 Meals a 
Day” is sent to déve human wires on ap- 
proval. Just mail $1.45 (to cover cost of 
preparation and distribution) to Frank E. 
Morrison, Dept. 27, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. Then, follow the simple instructions 
given, for 30 days. By the end of that time, 
if you are not saving the cost of the book 
every week; if your health and your family’s 
health are not measurably improved—return 
the book and the money you have sent will 
be refunded promptly. 
@ Isn’t that a fair deal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wrongeater ? 

[Advertisement] 
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What Roosevelt Wrote to 
Macaulay’s Nephew 


IR George Otto Tre- 
velyan — statesman, 
man of letters, and nephew 
of Macaulay —for years 
carried on an intimate 
correspondence with 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


They discussed books, 
pictures and travel, war, 
politics and ethics—each 
finding in the other the 
response that drew out 
the best in him. 


The high-lights of that 
correspondence in all its 
brilliance are disclosed for 


the first time in 


Roosevelt’s 
Own Letters 


IN THE 


OCTOBER 
SCRIBNER’S 


Mail this Coupon NOW. Don’t put it off 
and be sorry later. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen : 
I enclose $4.00. Send SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


for twelve months, beginning with the.... . Yocccccecccccocs 
issue, to 
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Don’t worry when maids leave 
Do the cleaning easily yourself with the ARCO WAND 


Vacuum Cleaner. It totally eliminates all labor, saves your time 
and leaves your curtains, carpets, upholstery, mattresses, etc., ab- 
solutely free from dust, dirt, lint, and grit. 










Is the permanent c.eane 
for steady everyday serv- 


ARCO WAND seniors 


VACUUM CLEANER over the house. 


The house equipped with the ARCO WAND is easy to care for and 
quickly cleaned. No moving of furniture, no bending, beating or 
straining to get all the dust and dirt out. The ARCO WAND takes 
it all out by suction into'the sealed dust bucket of the ARCO WAND 
machine. It is the greatest time- and labor-saver ever introduced 
into the modern home. Find out all about its wonderful results. 


Buy on Easy Payments at present low prices 


See you dealer today about an ARCO WAND for your home. Easily 
installed in OLD buildings. Made in sizes for Apartments, Residences, 
Clubs, Factories, Hotels, and all Public and Private Institutions. 


mia 
a WA “il 


Machine is set in basement 

pe side room. A _ suction 
e¢ runs to each fi 

Send for copy of illustrated catalog “The Arco Wand” ARCO WAND Vacuum 


ree: AMERIGANRADIATOR COMPANY s. nits ve. 25 Pglne'hant 


are sold by all He rating 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and smeemecan y= 


and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $195 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 




















SONGS OF LIBERTY 


For Colleges, Public and Private Schools 


Send 35c today for a postpaid ““ HOME COPY” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


HELP WANTED $3,208 jp.nertot* 
Mother’ 4 Helper, Com- 
panion, Nurse, Governess, Teacher, r Pr ] 
Assistant ? The Classifie d Want Department of The Outlook 
has for many years offered to subscribers a real service. 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 
The rate is only ten cents per word. Address 
Department of Classified Advertising, 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs Be. 
or pads. MR. C. E. CROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken — together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, talog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471D. State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Every Outlook Reader 
should own 


WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER’S 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY 


The name Theodore Roosevelt is never heard with indifference. 
Living, he held the world’s attention ; and his life story cannot fail to 
thrill. Give such material to a pen uniquely practised in portraiture, 
in the hand of Roosevelt’s ardent supporter and life-long friend, 
William Roscoe Thayer, and the biography of the decade, faithful 
and felicitous, springs into being. 
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Mr. Thayer needs no introducing ; his monumental and brilliantly 
successful studies of Cavour and John Hay were crowned by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, and by European critics, 
giving him an enviable position among American biographers. Both 
works perfected his extraordinary gift for sympathetic 
personality, and the researches required in preparing 
John Hay gave Mr. Thayer minute knowledge of political conditions 
later reacting on Roosevelt’s presidency. 


We commend Thayer’s Theodore Roosevelt to your attention as a 
book that illuminates the character of one of the great master builders 
of American history as it has never been illuminated before. No book 
of the year will be more read and discussed. 


Order today from your bookseller or from the publisher 


* Boston” HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPAN 


Kindly send THAYER’S THEODORE ROOSEVELT ( enclose $5.00. ) 


(Nearly five hundred pages handsomely bound and illustrated, $5.00 net.) 










We 
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16 E. 40th St., 
New York 


Charge my account. 
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Christian Century | 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the new social era. For use in 


all evangelical denominations. ‘‘The most beau- 
tiful hymnal in the American Church.” Return- 


The Daily Altar 


By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 
A manual of te devotion and family worship, 
400 poses. Ge en day ‘a theme, meditation, 
Scripture selection, stanza of paw and prayer. 
Beautifully printed, bound in leather, with gold 
A perfect gift. Price, $2.50 + 10c postage. 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
An undenominational journal of religion. Faces 
eG pt thera 
other thinking. Three issues sent free = souuent. 
The Christian Century Press 


702 E. 40th Street Chicago, Il. 


able copy and prices sent on request. J 
—y 








By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


Author of 
“ North of Fifty-Three”’ and “ Big Timber” 


Mr. Sinclair’s new novel opens in the 
Canadian Northwest, where the principal 
scenes of his two previous novels, ‘* North 
of Fifty-Three ” and ‘‘ Big Timber,” were 
laid. e@ action carries the reader across 
the Continental Divide and down the Pacific 
Coast to San Francisco. 


“A well-told novel with a manly 
hero and a splendid heroine.” 
—New York Times 


$1.60 net. At ail Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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THE K. OF C. AND THE 
FOURTH “R”—RECON- 
STRUCTION 


BY JOHN B. KENNEDY 


The trouble with most uplift movements 
is that they overlook the law of gravity. It 
isn’t difficult to organize cok teameatly 
sentiment in a mixed mass of human beings 
to such an extent that they will anani- 
mously renounce the evil of their ways 
and unanimously swear firm purposes of 
amendment for , Pr conduct. These firm 
purposes would undoubtedly stay firm 
and not degenerate into flabby excuses for 
perversity if all we humans had to look 
after were souls, and not bodies requiring, 
according to the best American scientific 
diagnosis, three square meals a day to in- 
sure correct functioning. 

When you have a movement for spiritual 
advancement based upon the sound eco- 
nomic principle of the “three squares,” with 
shelter and habiliments guaranteed, you 
have got something that is going to be of 
permanent value to society. ith the 
final end of improving the spiritual life, 
the Knights of Columbus, in launching 
their Nation-wide educational movement, 
have first paid expert and complete atten- 
tion to the proximate object—the bettering 
of the average man’s livelihood. 

The Knights have, indeed, started some- 
thing—something which even in its in- 
cipience is achieving striking results. They 
have demonstrated during the few months 
that they have been operating technical 
schools in the large camps that it is no 
extraordinary thing to triple a man’s earn- 
ing capacity within the short space of nine 
weeks. They have taken boys who were 
$15-per-week shipping clerks before they 
enlisted in the Army; they have enrolled 
these boys in an intensive camp school 
course, and after nine weeks uated 
them as motor mechanics—actually obtain- 
ing and making good in jobs paying $45 
per week. Now they have twenty thousand 
officers and men attending their camp 
schools, and they teach a surprisingly com- 
prehensive curriculum. They give inten- 
sive courses in. law (specializing in business 
law, international law, and a thorough 
study of the Leagye of Nations) ; courses 
in commercial science, secretaryship, book- 
keeping, stenography, motor mechanics, 
aero-mechanics, mo » plumbing, teleg- 
raphy, radiography, poe what they Boon 2 
term American English (known, rather - 
unpopularly, as Americanization), and 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German. 
Two yo al gg y= are students in K. of C. 
camp schools, and the proportion of officer- 
students is according to their general nu- 
merical relation to enlisted men. 

All the subjects taught by the Knights 
are practical, designed to increase the ser- 
vice man’s economic value to himself and his 
country. Furthermore, the schooling is an 
immense asset of morale—so much so that 
one camp commander made it obligatory 
for the men of his command to attend the 
K. of C. school. 

But outside the camps—and the work of 
the Knights willin the near future be done 
— ly outside the camps—the K. of C. 

ave in operation a most ambitious pro- 
gramme, unquestionably the most striking 
educational endeavor to be undertaken by 
a private organization with its own funds. 
Through their eighteen hundred councils 
the Knights are instituting a Nation-wide 
chain of what are called supplementary 


schools. Those schools, co-operating with 
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municipal and State educational bodies, 
from whom they will derive their diploma 
prerogatives, teach the subjects above enu- 
merated. They teach these subjects to men 
who desire to learn them. ‘To others so 
situated that they do not need what is 
termed an “earn-a-living” course the 
Knights offer cultural courses. 

With the advice of some of the Nation’s 
most renowned -educators to guide them, 
the Knights are able to offer instruction in 
the humanities, cultural education which the 
average man who has never had the advan- 
tage of college training would not otherwise 
receive save by undirected reading. Already 
the Knights have six hundred thousand 
potential students for these schools among 
their own membership, to which admission 
is not restricted, others not members of the 
organization nor of the Catholic commu- 
nion being readily admitted. Indeed, it is 
proposed eventually to extend the advan- 
tages of these K. of C. supplementary 
schools to women. Many thousands of ap- 
plications to enter these schools, which will 
be operated chiefly at night, are pouring 
into Kk. of C. councils from men not Knights 
or Catholics. 

In addition to these two large move- 
ments, military and civil, in education, 
both working in conjunction with the re- 
markably suecessful K. of C. employment 
system which has already found positions 
for over one hundred and fifty thousand 
men in the last six months, the Knights have 
achieved a substantial bit of reconstruc- 
tion by providing one hundred full scholar- 
ships, fifty in technical institutions and 
fifty in academic colleges, for qualifying 
service men. ‘These, together with some 
three hundred scholarships maintained by 
the National body and State councils of the 
K. of C., constitute a permanent asset of 

ood human timber for the nations reform- 
ing after the war. 

Just as the Nation gave its full energies 
towards winning the war, no distinctions of 
creed availing—this pleasant and efficient 
fact being especially Teennmateatad in war 
relief work—so the Knights of Columbus 
are throwing open all their educational ad- 
vantages to Americans regardless of creed. 
It is costing them all sorts of their own 
dollars, just as their war relief work did, 
but the results for the Nation cannot be 
measured by the dollar sign. Even by the 
rigid test of economic gain, this K. of C. 
educational movement can show thousands 
of increasingly productive human units. 

The Knights believe they have found the 
real prevention of exaggerated radicalism, 
known as Bolshevism. They know that 
religion well practiced is the surest bul- 
oul against Bolshevism; but they also 
know that economic satisfaction derived 
from educational progress is an excellent 
and formidable ally for spiritual restraint. 
They are, to put the thing in a phrase, 
poe: Pow Americans to take stock in their 
country instead of knocking their country ; 
they are providing durable means of levi- 
tation al leaving it to the. subject to uplift 
himself. 

Their entire educational work is devoid 
of religious approach, although it is solidly 
established in religious tradition. They not 
only teach the Constitution (its explanation 
forms one of their courses), but they dem- 
onstrate the sweet reasonableness of prac- 
ticing the pursuit of happiness. If ntl ne 
else offers better facilities than they, the 
K. of C. informs the applicant of this facts 
Their aim is to show that useful citizenship 
is the kind most worth while, and they 
have the recipe for usefulness. 
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The World is Now Being Revised 


Revision, Rehabilitation and Reconstruction are going forward in 
every Industrial, Professional, Social and Political field—in every Art 
and in every Science. The World has a new vision of Democracy. 
Thoughts that we thought up to mid-summer of 1914 we can think no 
The very facts on which our thinking was based are altered. 
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Inthese unusual times, 
teeming with _ stirring 
events, an Extraordinary 
Encyclopaedia is an ab- 
solute necessity. 


American enterprise 
has solved the problem 
by making a loose-leaf 
Encyclopaedia that is 
perpetually new, con- 
taining material that is 
found in no other Refer- 
ence Work, as, for ex- 
ample, the splendid new 
article on Aeronautics 
prepared under the di- 
rection of the Aero Club 
of America and includ- 


ing details of the record-making feats 


of the NC-4, Vickers-Vimy and R-34. 


Nelson’s Loose-Leaf—the One Encyclopaedia of Today 


Nelson's Reading and Study Courses in 
UNITED STATES HISTORY, THE 
WORLD WAR, BUSINESS ECONOMICS, 
NATURE STUDY, AGRICULTURE, AND 
HOME ECONOMICS are declared by educa- 
tional authorities to be equal to a college course 
and training in each of these departments. By their 
use a boy can remain on the farm and yet receive 
all the advantages of a college course in Scientific 
Farming; a girl may have the services of the 
leading authorities on household economics without 
leaving her home; while the professional business 
man may receive a business training superior to 
that which can be obtained from any of the 
widely advertised business institutes. ” 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old Encyclopaedias 
to apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Avenue, at 27th Street, New York 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 


CYCLOPEDIA. 
esearch Bureau for Special Information 


Down to Date SGN Down to Date 
P ae, Nes 











The war is now his- 
tory. Nations are being 
remade. You must keep 
in step with the world 
today. All old-fashioned 
reference works have 
been simply marking 
time during the greatest 
* years in history. Nel- 
son’s changes with the | 
changing world. 


ALWAYS NEW—Every 
six months all subscrib- 
ers to NELSON'S 
receive their renewal 
pages—250 pages or 
more—between 500 
and 700 pages each 
year. These include over 
2,000 changes and keep NELSON’S 


perpetually accurate and up-to-date. 








Nelson’s Research Service Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND 
SPECIAL INFORMATION AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If 
at any time you are in doubt on any subject, old 
or new, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest 
obtainable and most dependable information. 








fR SBS Seeeeee4eeeteeent ete ene 
Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for 120 Years : 
Dept. 16-L, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 

Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, containing color maps, plates and 
photographs, and full information how, by easy monthly 
peymenta, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual se-Leaf 
incyclopedia and receive FREE membership in Nelson’s 
Research Service Bureau for Special Information. This 

must incur no obligation whatever on my part. 
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From The Pilgrim Press Fall List 





INSPIRATION FOR DAILY LIVING 


Selected from the Writings of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott 


A YEAR BOOK UNUSUAL 


Among the many distinctions of Dr, Lyman 
Abbott is his power of compact and illumi- 
nating statement. Few men can put more 
cogently the basal truths underlying religion 
and civilization. The compiler has gone care- 
fully over Dr. Abbott’s voluminous writings 
and culled from the abundance of material at 
hand the cameos of thought which appear in 
this volume. It brings together in compact 
form many of Dr. Abbott’s most significant 
and helpful words, Cloth, $1.50. 





THE STORY BOOKS OF THE 
EARLY HEBREWS 
By DEAN CHARLES R. BROWN of YALE 


Bible students everywhere will be glad. to 
have such arational, practical and stimulating 
interpretation of the passages in the early books 
of the Bible, whose rite lessons the world 
will never outgrow. $1.75. 





CHILDHOOD AND CHARACTER 
By HUGH HARTSHORNE 


A Book for Parent, Teacher or 
Social Worker 


Points the way to understanding the pur- 
pose of Christian education and the methods 
and materials by which these purposes may 
be earried out, namely, the intimate, direct, 
scientifie study of children. Its social approach, 
its sound foundation in the psychology of 
childhood, and its fascinating subject-matter, 
make it exceptionally usable and suggestive. 
$1.75. 





THE ARMENIANS IN AMERICA 


By M. VARTAN MALCOLM 
Introduction by HON. JAMES W. GERARD 


The history, life and achievements of the 
Armenians in the United States; beginning 
with ‘“‘ Martin the Armenian,’ who came 
here in 1618, the author brings the story of 
Armenian immigration to this country up to 
the present time. His valuable collection of 
statistics reveals some remarkable facts con- 
cerning the Armenians. IJilustrated, $1.50. 





THE BEAUTY OF THE BIBLE 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


Dr. Stalker brings his well-known gifts of 
religious and literary insight to the inter- 
pretation of the Poetry of the Bible. $2.25. 





THE COLLEGE GATEWAY 
By PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING 


Originally delivered as baccalaureate ad- 
dresses at Western Reserve University, these 
chapters carry the wholesome and inspiring 
message to the wide fraternity of those who 
are seeking to obtain the highest values of a 
college training. $7.50. 





THE CROWDED INN 
By JOHN M. FOSTER 


An interesting allegory for the Christmas 
season suggested by the *‘ Crowded Inn” at 
Bethlehem and calling attention to the things 
which crowd Christ out of modern life. 
Boards, 50 cents. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE REREAD 


BY WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


From time to time there is an irruption 
of desert islands upon the ocean of. present- 
day romance. If the words “ desert island ” 
still suggest to us the spell of Crusoe’s 
country and of Crusoe’s company, a brief 
consideration of his cheery solitude will 
reveal how deeply his character and his 
conduct differ from those of the ship- 
wrecked hero of to-day. 

It is surprisingly delightful to re-read 
“ Robinson Crusoe.” The charm is not 
merely that of happy memories revived. 
The book has power to hold the attention 
vitally, no matter how many times perused. 
However jaded our imagination, it is 
always stirred by that inert figure on the 
desolate shore as it slowly wakes to reali- 
zation and to action. A man set free by 
fate from all the conventions, all the con- 
veniences, all the complexities of civiliza- 
tion, Crusoe sets to work, industriously as 
a baby beaver building a dam, to re-estab- 
lish all his bonds. If one is to tame a 
desert island, it is well to have a solid 
British shiphold and a solid British up- 
bringing to begin with. Robinson Crusoe 
constantly employs the resources of both 
these in evolving his simple cave-dwelling 
and his more complicated colony. 

How anxiously we scuttle the ship in 
Crusoe’s company! How momentous the 
decision what articles will be most neces- 
sary! With unerring perception of his 
needs Crusoe selects, not what will make 
him comfortable, but what will keep him 
busy. Thus he comes to possess what keeps 
the reader busy also—simple tools without 
technicalities. The least mechanical of us 
can follow the manufacture of a:boat made 
by means of an adze and an ax. It needs 
a little education to appreciate Cellini and 
his Perseus, but it needs none to appre- 
ciate Crusoe and his pottery. Clumsily and 
joyously we assist him while he makes his 
chair, his baskets, his great hairy umbrella. 
We are unembarrassed in the presence of 
a man who can say of his clay jars so 
patiently achieved, “ As to the shapes of 
them they were very indifferent, as any 
one may suppose, when I had no way of 
making them but as children make dirt- 
pies.” Perhaps there is no bond in friend- 
ship comparable to sharing the imagination 
that goes to the making of mud-pies. He 
holds our affection forever, the person who 
has helped us make dreams out of dirt. 
They are sorry fellows who, grown-up and 
gray, cannot still feel the fun of sharing 
Crusoe’s victories over nothingness. 

As we yield to the spell, we hardly know 
whether it is Crusoe who has built his 
home or we. We seem somehow to have 
slipped into his skin. Robinson Crusve is 
boy eternal, which is one way of saying 
that he does not possess an individuality 
to interfere with the substitution of our 
self for his. Because Robinson Crusoe is 


-so unobtrusive and so busy with his own 


domestic affairs there is room for us upon 
his island, and we shall always revisit it, 
while we travel but once to the fancy’s 
isles of present fiction. A shipwrecked 
hero to-day is no Crusoe, comfortably 
colorless ; rather he is a man, and some- 
times a woman, whose personality is so 
vigorous that it shoves the reader quite off 
the island back into the ocean and home 
again to the humdrum. 

Both Crusoe’s island and the desert 
islands of to-day exhibit the actions and 
reactions of a human being suddenly set 
loose from all the bonds of custom, a free 
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LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


A Powerful Work of Fiction by a Well 
Known Author Writing Under 
a Nom de Plume 


YELLOWLEAF 


By SacHa GREGORY 





$1.50 ner 


A powerful and artistic work of fiction, with memorable 
characters and a rare and intimate setting of modern London 
social life. This novel, which shows exceptional ripeness, 
culture and experience of the world, is worthy of the best 
traditions of our great modern English writers—Galsworthy, 
Bennett and others of the same school. 


New Edition Enlarged 


WHY WORRY 


By Gzeorce L. Watton, M.D. $1.25 net 


The new edition of this famous book is a clarion call to 
the spirit of the new age and a practical guide to sane living. 
19 impressions was the record of the first edition. 


THE FINE ART OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


25 illustrations. $3.00 net 


The progressive photographer, amateur or professional, 
will welcome this book on the underlying principles of art 
as applied to photography. It might well be termed painting 
with the camera and explains how wonderful effects may be 
secured. 


SEEING 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By Joun T. Faris 


By Pau L. ANDERSON 


112 illustrations. 2 maps. $5.00 net 


A fascinating guide to the wonderful scenic features of 
Pennsylvania, many of which have been overlooked because 
they are off the beaten track of travel ;—with much histor- 
ical lore and interesting information. 


SOCIAL GAMES AND 
GROUP DANCES 


By J. C. Exson and BLancn M. TrILuine 
45 illustrations. $1.75 net 


A splendid and very complete collection of games and 
dances suitable for community and social use, very carefully 
illustrated and set forth. 


OSCAR MONTAGUE: 
PARANOIAC 


By Georce L. Watton, M.D., Author of ‘* Why Worry ?” 
ete. Frontispiece. $1.50 net 


Dr. Walton is a master of wit and humor; he has em- 
ployed all his charm in this remarkable story, where the 
hero, victim of a typical American error of mental hygiene, 
tangles up a good many lives, furnishes a stirring drama. 


GABRIELLE OF THE 
LAGOON 


By A. SAFRonI-MIDDLETON $1.50 net 


Their dramatic story throbs with the life that burns in 
southern seas, reaching a strange climax. 


PETER THE BRAZEN 


By Grorce F. Worts Frontisp* ce. $1.50 net 


A powerful novel of China and the ‘‘ Big Six,” a mysteri- 
ous organization whose influence, silent and subtle, is felt in 
commerce and politics throughout the world. 


Ready Early in October 


A HISTORY OF THE 
THEATRE IN AMERICA 


By Artuur Hornstow, Editor of ‘‘ The Theatre Magazine.” 
190 illustrations, 2 octavo volumes, $10.00 net 


The only complete history of the American stage. A more 
fascinating story has never been told. Surely destined to 
become an historical classic. 


‘J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
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‘Robinson Crusoe Re-read (Continued) 


and naked soul left entirely to its own 
devices in the practice of decency and 
decorum. For Defoe the resultant struggle 
with surroundings was a purely material 
one, the surmounting of dination practi- 
eal difficulties ; for the romancer of to-da 
the struggle is: one of soul with soul-stuff. 
The reader is embarrassed by the raw 
revelations of the hero’s heart as it riots 
without restraint under tropical influences 
ahd tropical impulses.. With Crusoe, how- 
ever artlessly he confides his sins to us, 
we are always aware of his normal self- 
control. Crusoe is a true Britisher in the 
fact that he fastens upon himself the fet- 
ters of convention when there is no law 
os to do so for him, and equally a 
3ritisher in the fact that back in tight 
little England he felt cheerfully free to 
resist authority. Crusoe is always essen- 
tially a boy ; his instinct toward decency is 
that of a wholesome boy. 

Crusoe shows his youthful vitality in his 
respect for order both inside his own soul 
and outside of it. He says his prayers and 
makes a table and later makes a colony 
convinced of the rightness of all these 
things. Youth is always conservative, luck- 
ily for a world of witless grown-ups. 
Present-day Crusoes are introduced to us 
freed from all restraint, and throughout 
their story they remain thus. Such men 
have no mud-pie instincts. If they make 
pottery, it is with the purpose to exhibit 
their souls in grapple with circumstance ; 
there is no joy in the jar for itself, poor 
reese elie creatures that they are. 
Neither is there any delight for them in 
making citizens out of savages. A writer 
no longer finds it necessary to introduce 
savages into his desert, rather he lets his 
hero revert to savagery himself ; for we of 
to-day are not so cocksure as Crusoe that 
civilized man is superior to a savage after 
all. The Admirable Creighton alone, in 
Barrie’s exquisite satire, had Crusoe’s con- 
victions of law and order and the energy 
to establish an ideal community on a 
strictly English pattern. 

The greatest j > sewed between Crusoe’s 
island and our later ones is that his is sub- 
ject to convention but not to complexity. 
Nowadays a man is tossed on a desolate 
shore to wake up freed from all the exter- 
nal complications of social existence, but 
inextricably bound by the complications of 
his own character. There is a yet subtler 
and sorrier circumstance which distin- 
guishes the contemporary wilderness from 
Crusoe’s. The novelist of to-day does not 
dare to do without a lady. In this respect 
Defoe and Crusoe had the courage of their 
convictions. Theirs is a sexless world. 
l'rue, Robinson Crusoe gets him a wife in 
good time, but she is merely a proper, 
middle-class convention, and no clogging 
soul-mate, and besides, he disposes of her 
promptly with no prodigal waste of emo- 
tion. Crusoe, even up to seventy years, con- 
tinues essentially a boy‘and celibate. Now, 
the trouble with our later desert islands for 
srown-ups is that they are not desert at all, 
for there is always a woman on them. 
Whether the shipwrecked hero remains on 
his island or is rescued, the fate that was 
washed up with him never afterwards relin- 
quishes him. Happy Crusoe, whose privacy 
was invaded merely by cannibals, conven- 
tional cannibals needing only conventional 
treatment, but whose soul was never at- 
tacked by that greatest modern complexity, 
not amenable to any conventional treat- 
ment—woman ! 
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Mus of one’s pleasure in reading is due to recognizing our own best thoughts, clothed 
in the phrasing of another mind. ABINGDON PRESS, with its reputation for good 
books extending over a century and a half, selects only work of unusual merit to bear its 


imprint. 
high as ever. 


THE CHRONICLE OF AN OLD TOWN 
By A. B. CunNINGHAM 
The underlying idea of The Chronicle of an Old Town 
is the reaction ofa leisurely disposition to the mechanical 
hurrying tendency of modern life. As one reads thi: 
easy and delightful chronicle it is as though Hawthorne 
had come back and sauntered with us through the old 
town, making us acquainted with its interesting folks 
and ways. ‘The author refuses to be in haste; his story 
just grows as he tells us of the minister and his family, 
the village people, and the love affairs of some of them. 
oe philosophy, quiet humor, and close character 
sketching make this book quite out ofthe ordinary. It 
has astyle and charm all its own, leisurely to the last 
degree, yet never allowing the attention to wander. 
12mo. pp-328. Cloth. Net, $1.50 postpaid, 


FROM A SOLDIER’S HEART 
By Haro_p SPEAKMAN 

To have traveled the long trail from a southern camp 
to England, France, Italy, and the Balkans; to have 
been an officer in the 332d Regiment, the one American 
unit that participated in the final Italian offensive, and 
of the one company that later helped to keep the peace 
in Montenegro, and to win promotion through the fine 
performance of delicate and dangerous duties in Cattaro 
and Cettinje, was the good fortune of the author, Lieut. 
Harold Speakman. From a Soldier's Heart is the 
artistic portraiture of the realities of a soldier’slife. The 
descriptions are vivid and graphic —so finely etched as 

to be ineffaceable memory pictures. 
Illustrated with original drawings and with 

Srontispiece in colors by the author. 

z2mo. pp. 163. Net, $1.25 postpaid, 


HEARTS COURAGEOUS—War Book (Poetry) 
By Joun OxenHAM 


Joun Oxennam. Bornin Manchester England, being 
a little over fifty years old He was educated at Old 
Trafford School and Victoria University. Mr.Oxenham’s 
literary career was preceded by several years of busi- 
ness operations and wide travels, his first writings being 
produced, he says, at home at night after a hard day’s 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Though topics are new and interesting, the standard of Abingdon books is kept 
Abingdon books are sold near you. 


the fact that the number of copies printed of three of his 
books of poetry was recently announced as having 
reached the total of 551,000. Heisthe author of more 
than thirty volumes, and a ‘‘Hymn for Men at the 
Front” (1915) of which over four million copies were 
sold. His verse is described as being ‘‘sincere, unaf- 
fected, and unpretentious inits treatment of the com- 
mon sentiments and aspiratious of humanity.” 

z6mo. pp.94. Cloth. Net, 5o0c postpaid. 


DAYBREAK EVERYWHERE 
By CuHarLEs Epwarp Locke 

The war has developed two distinct types of thinkers 
and writers—the doleful and hopeful Dr. Locke be- 
longs to the latter. He is incorrigibly and incurably 
optimistic. Daybreak Everywhere isa volume of hope 
and cheer. Out of the ruins of old civilizations and 
ideals the author sees rising the ideals and civilization 
of a new and better day. 

z2mo. pp.218. Cloth. Net, $1.25 postpaid. 


THE UTTERMOST STAR 
And Other Gleams of Fancy 
By F. W. BorEnam 
Mr. Borenam has for twenty years or more spent his 
life among the mountains of Scotland and Australia. 
His books are already well known in England, and a 
large number of Americans are daily becoming ac- 
quainted with him, His subjects are of a wide range, 
and each one is treated with beauty and distinction. 
The happy high-heartedness of him is ¢9 infectious that 
to read him is a sheer defight. There are no barbed- 
wire entanglements of formal rhetoric or ambitious style 
about him. Reading his books, one is in immediate 
touch with a mind that is mellow, quaint, and richly 
original. 
z2mo. pp. 265. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 


THE POET OF SCIENCE—And Other Addresses 
By Wiix1aM Nortu Rice 

An interpretation of the religious significance of the 

modern scientific movement. By his scientific attain- 

ments, his philosophic temper, and his genuine Chris- 

tianity Professor Rice is peculiarly fitted to interpret 

the trend of twentieth century thought. 





work, The marked popularity of his verse is shown in z2mo. pp. 226. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 
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Grape Fruit too. Send 

me $2.75 for Carton of 45 or 

more Sweet and FYuicy Oranges. Parson Brown Variety. Three 

Cartons, for $7.50. Finest flavored orange grown. Fully ripened 

on tree. Shipped by Prepaid Exp. to any point Eastof Miss, River, 

Carton of 16 or more delicious Grape Fruit same price. Safe arrival 

guaranteed. Add socts. for quart Carton of Kumquats or Japanese 

Oranges, packed in Spanish moss and sent by mail about Jan. 1st. 
This is High Grade fruit and will please you, or money back. 


C. H. Voorhees, Box 402, So. Lake Weir, Florida 











Courses in 


Practical Cooking 


Six or Twelve Weeks 
For Twelve Young Ladies 


Not Domestic Science but practical cook- 
ing, under the personal expert direction, 
and in the beautiful Blue Grass country 
home of Mrs. A. S. Shelby, one mile from 
Lexington. Ideal surroundings—motoring, 
riding, swimming. Best table the coun- 
try affords and most careful chaperonage. 

Seventh year opens— October 15 - 

For full particulars and terms address 


MRS. A. S. SHELBY 





VERSAILLES ROAD, LEXINGTON, KY 























If thin, build up. 
with excess flesh, reduce! Have 
an attractive figure. You CAN— 
as sure as sunrise. Let me ex- 
plain how 87,000 refined women 
have done this; how you can do 
it. Simple, sure, effective. All in 
your own room—in a surprisingly 
short time. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 

I build your vitality so that all 
sorts of physical ailments are re- 
lieved by Nature’s methods — no 
drugs nor medicines. I strengthen 
= heart, teach you how to stand 

walk and breathe correctly. 1 
have spent 16 years at this work-- 
leading physicians endorse me. 
My booklet telling how to stand 
and walk correctly is free. Shall I 
mail it to you NOW? If later you 
desire my services you will find the 
cost most reasonable. Write me. 

Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as an authority on condi- 
tioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men 
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The Most Popular Author — With Millions of Friends | 


Harold Bell Wright | 


Has more readers than all other writers 
of fiction combined. The demand for his 
new novel—just published—required a 
first printing of forty car loads—750,000 


popular author has ever written. 
story is vibrant with the local color of 
the mystic, 
Shepherd of the Hills’’ country. 


_ JHE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT | 


| 
i) Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT is a wonderful Ozark story of 

| life and love, rich in philosophy, tender and sweet with pathos, master- 

| ful in character analysis, charming in description, and thrilling in dra- | 
| Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are more than i 
i creations—they are actual living, human beings. 
ih symbolizing the foundation principles of life, will | 
strengthen human faith to happiness as it Re-Created Brian Kent. | 


Full Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 Everywhere 





It is the greatest novel this jj 
The 


enchanted Ozarks—‘‘The 


Auntie Sue’s ‘‘River 










Nearly Eight Million Sold 
That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yes- 
terdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 








Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright— 


“Kiternry gem tice wittve? Lhe Uncrowned King “ren” 








231-233 West Monroe Street 


: | 
Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 


E. W. Reynolds, President 









Note—You must see The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel Motion Picture. 
Scenario and Direction in every detail by Harold Bell Wright—PERSONALLY | } 
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Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation 








Pomona,Cal. E.W.Reynolds,President Los Angeles 
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AVoice fromthe Nation s Capital 


My home is in Wasltington, the seat of Government, where the whole world is understood and interpreted as nowhere else, Over a million 
Americans depend on me for my intimate knowledge of the world's doings. I bring them facts, amusement and wholesome fiction. For 
ever 26 years I have informed, inspired and entertained. I make men and women better citizens, I teach teachers and help students, I 


am reliable, impartial, clean, comprehensive, 


lam the most widely read weekly magazine of the National Capital. I am The Pathfinder. 


My meaty pages are crowded every week with wholesome, truthful, helpful reading. I have no hobbies, theories or prejudices. I interpret 


the whole world’s doings as they occur. I answer your questions. 


I am printed in large, clear, readable type and a million people wel- 


come me every week. | want another million and I want you to be one. There isn'ta similar weekly magazine in America. I refuse to 
waise my price of $1 a year in spite of higher postage, labor and paper. Try me, 13 weeks for 15 cents. It costs me alot of money to let 
you do this, but I am glad to invest in new friends. I want you to read me 13 weeks (13 big issues) and judge me for yourself. Simply 
send (for each subscription for yourself or friends) 15 cents in coin or stamps to The PATHFINDER, Box 37, Washington, D. C. 
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THE GREAT NOVELS BY 


BLASCO IBANEZ 


“GREATEST OF LIVING NOVELISTS.” 


Mare Nostrum 


The Sun: To all such as love blue 
water this book will be one of the 
at novels of all time. 
hila, Press: One of the few en- 
thralling novels of a novel-producing 


ear. 

W. Y. Tribune: A picture whose 
tremendous proportions make the 
masterly lines of his first success 
seem puny. . . . It is comparable to 
nothing we have ever read of the 
sea, and as a novel it is tremendous. 


The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse 


The greatest novel the war has pro- 
duced, unrivalled, tremendous. 


The Shadow of 
the Cathedral 


Wonderful for dignity and beauty. 


Blood and Sand 


(Sangre y Arena) 


La Bodega 


(The Fruit of the Vine) 
BIG CANVASES, BIG SUBJECTS 
TREATED WITH AMAZING VIGOR 


Each $1.90, postage extra. 
Order from your Bookseller, or 


E.P.DUTTON&CO. 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A BAN 


Prepare by mailin spare time for this attractive profes- 
sion in which there are great opportunities for hott men 
and women. Send at once for free book, ‘‘ How to 

a Banker,’’ by EpGar G. ALCORN, President. 


Become . 
American School of Banking, 4} McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 








Did You Ever See a BLIND BIBLE? 
We have Bibles for the 
blind, also in 53 languages. 
Some immigrant, soldier, 
sailor, or poor person is 
waiting for a Bible. Will 
you supply it? 

Send your donation to-day. 
Every kind of Bible for sale: Scofield,| 


Oxford, Bagster, Cambridge, Holman,| 
Nelson, at 5, : ot De re 


Universal Bible Sunday Dec. 7. 
Endorsed by official bodies of 
nearly all churches. Free literature. 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCTETY 
675 Madison Ave. (110th year) New York. 
































PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
PERU 


Peru has had no form of public physical 
education, but President Leguia of Peru 
has recently appointed Mr. Carlos de 
Caceres, Jr., Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Peru. Mr. Caceres has pursued 
his studies in Europe, and for the past two 
years and a half has been studying in the 
United States. He is a graduate of the 
Normal School of Physical Education of 
New York and also of the Swedish Insti- 
tute for Medical Gymnastics and Massage. 
When he first came to the United States, 
he spent several months as a student in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Col- 
lege at Springfield, Massachusetts, and he 
has also taken their special summer course. 

Mr. Caceres is a nephew of the Minis- 
ter of War in the present Cabinet of Peru. 
He is most enthusiastic about the opportu- 
nities for physical and recreative activities 
in his country, and will be an effective link 
in the chain of international friendship be- 
tween Peru and the United States. He will 
soon return to Peru to take up his new office. 


PROFIT AND LOSS SHARING 


Many of your readers have been inter- 
ested in the numerous articles and speeches 
that have been brought to public attention 
about profit sharing. The writer has as yet 
failed to find a single instance in any of the 
speeches or writings that refers in any way 
as to the course to be taken by a manufac- 
turing company in case of a few months or 
years of bad and unprofitable business. 
Cannot some of the clear thinkers on profit 
sharing give business men some points as 
to how to proceed in case of possible losses, 
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Profit and Loss Sharing (Continued) 
when, instead of good dividends to employ- 
ers and stockholders, heavy losses are re- 
ported? In the past the stockholders are the 
only ones who stand up and take the loss. 
With conditions as above, are all those 
interested to go 50-50 and the laborer 
work for less than in good times, or are con- 
ditions to the business to be one-sided en- 
tirely? Nothing can be more one-sided than 
the position of numerous manufacturers who 
sign up with labor unions. It is not, as a 
rule, considered good business for a party in 
good financial condition to make a contract, 
the result of which may mean a large 
money loss, with a party of no responsibility 
whatever. In case it is done, it is simply a 
case of “ heads I win.” 

In signing up with labor unions from 
whom nothing could be collected that seems 
to be absolutely the case. If bonds could be 
put up by each party interested, the case 
would be more equal, but in no case have 
I seen such an arrangement made. 

E. B. STERLING. 
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We have on hand what is probably the 
largest stock of Towels of all kinds 
camied by any retail store in America. 
And because much of our present stock 
was purchased at last year’s prices, our 


present retail prices are outstandingly moderate. We 
welcome comparison. 


Send for new 32-page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


The illustration shows 
two Guest Towels of 
Pure Linen Huckaback, 
size 15 x 22 inches. 
The one with cross- 
weave design is $13.50 
per dozen and _ the 
other with striped design 
$10.00 per dozen. 
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pi Shawknit hosiery go 
many little niceties of work- 
manship and material. 
Separately they are of rela- 
tively small importance, but 
collectively they make up the 
difference between mediocrity 
and quality. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell. Mass. 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OuTLOOK FinaNnctaAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








TIME TO CALL A HALT TO ORGANIZED LABOR 


BY RICHARD 


SPILLANE 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Commerce and Finance ’’ of September 3, 1919 


N ordinary business a man who would propose to enter into 

contract with you and insist that you be held rigidly to the 
contract yet would not hesitate to violate it whenever and in any 
form he saw fit would be entitled to little respect. 

What, then, of contracts employers make with labor? 

The employer must live up tothe spirit and the letter of the 
agreement. The employee does not hesitate to break the contract 
when he sees fit. , 

Isn’t it time to call a halt on this travesty on right and justice ? 

A contract is an agreement which entails mutual obligations, a 


compact, a bargain, a stipulation to do or not to do certain 
specified things. Labor organizations, with intent to avoid legal 
responsibility, refuse to incorporate. Isn’t it a farce to enter into 
agreement with any body or organization when it will live up to 
the agreement it makes only so long as it sees fit? 

There will have to be a rectification of this apparent wrong. 
The world was aghast when the Germans brutally denominated 
the Belgian treaty as a “scrap of paper.”’ In essence there is no 
difference between the violation of that compact and the many 
contracts which labor violates whenever it thinks it is to its advan- 











ROM Venice, six cen- 

turies ago, great trad- 
ing fleets sailed every year 
for the ports of the Medi- 
terranean and Western 
Europe. The Venetian 
merchant travelled with his 
goods, and in almost every 
venture risked not only his 
capital but his life. Venice 
was the commercial center 
of the world, yet banking 
methods were crude and 
cumbersome compared 
with those of today. 








ERCHANTS of today often send in a 

single ship more than could be carried in a 
whole fleet of Venetian argosies six hundred 
years ago. The development of our world com- 
merce has been due not only to the advent of 
shipping facilities capable of handling the output 
of modern industry, but also to the modern 
bank, which has made international trading as 
practicable as buying and selling at home. 


The modern merchant, through his bank, may 
secure payment for his foreign shipments as 
soon as they are dispatched, and thus release 
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Capital and Surplus - - 




















Modern Sasceeniianal Banking 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Resources more than - - 


capital for further operations. The banking 
mechanism which makes this possible extends 
to every part of the world. 


The fully-equipped bank, in addition to financing, 
is also able to give comprehensive information 
regarding foreign markets, foreign commercial 
conditions, foreign buyers and their credit stand- 
ing, and other phases of international trade. 


Service of this broad character is offered by a 
financial institution which has adopted the modern 
belief that banking is the servant of commerce 
and industry, and seeks to meet their needs. 


Brussels 


$50,000,000 
. $800,000,000 


Paris 
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tage to do so. Labor, in some of its acts, 
is as brutal as the Hun, yet expects public 
—— 

Why is terrorism, violence, defiance of 
law and order, forgotten or forgiven when 
labor is the shonin and punished when 
others are the offenders ? 

An approach to a Reign of Terror was 
inaugurated in Brooklyn when the men on 
the B. R. T. struck. Men who sought to 
run trains were assaulted, threatened with 
bodily harm, even death, for their efforts 
to _ the company and, incidentally, the 

ublic. 

Has any one known of the lawbreakers 
being brought to the bar of justice or put 
in jail? And yet the property was in bank- 
ruptey and being operated by the courts. 
The lawbreakers apparently had no more 
respect for the courts than for a private 
corporation. In California engineers, con- 
ductors, brakemen, switchmen, practically 
all the trainmen of the steam railways in 
the southern part of the State, struck, 
paralyzed the transportation of the far 
southwestern part of the Union, not be- 
cause they had any grievance but because 
the employees of the electric lines in that 
part of the Nation were on strike and they 
wished to aid them. 

The railways are administered by the 
United States Government. ‘Technically 
we are at war. Practically every demand 
inade of the Government by steam railway 
men has been granted. They had no 
grievance. Morally and legally they were 
under obligations to handle the trains of 
the roads by which they were employed. 
Yet, without a particle of justification, but to 
bring such woe to the innocent public that 
it would insist upon the electric road peo- 
ple surrendering to their striking em- 
ployees, they quit work. 

Millions upon millions of dollars of in- 
jury was done to the Nation. Traffic over 
a large extent of territory was disorgan- 
ized. Most of the injury was inflicted upon 
people who had no part in the controversy. 

And now the striking steam railway men 
decide they will return to work. 

Not only that, but they will be restored 
to their former positions. No punishment 
will be visited upon them. The innocents 
must suffer, but the ones guilty of unfaith- 
fulness to the Southern Pacific Railway 
and the United States Government must 
not suffer. 

Where is the justice of this ? 

It is idle to inveigh against the selfish- 
ness, tyranny, and brutality of capital and 
the wrongs of labor when Labor proves 
itself more selfish, tyrannous, and brutal 
than Capital. 

This is not written by a defender of 
Capital but by one whose labor record is 
pretty good. As a member of organized 
labor he went out on strike July 19, 1883, 
and he has not gone back yet 

Honest labor has a right to and should 
get every support and encouragement. Its 
interests are the interests of the people. 
It is to the interest of the people that oe 
should get an ample reward, that its hours 
of toil should be fair, and that its rights 
should be safeguarded in every way. 

But honest labor does not break con- 
tracts, break the law, strike without reason, 
arrogate to itself the brutal privilege of 
bringing suffering upon the whole people. 

There has been an epidemic of strikes in 
America lately. This is a true 
of the region east of the Mississippi. 

There on been a demand made upon the 
United States Steel Corporation to unionize 
their workers. The demand comes from 
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Investments 


E own and offer a diversified list of secur- 
ities, carefully selected and thoroughly 
investigated, which we recommend for in- 
vestment. Our judgment as to their merit is 
based on over thirty years’ successful banking 
We shall be pleased to furnish 


descriptive circulars on request. 


experience. 


We maintain six offices in prominent financial 
centers, and an extensive wire system which 
reaches other leading cities in the United States 
and Canada. The facilities of our organization 
and the expert counsel of the executives in 
charge of our Bond, Note, Stock and Statistical 
Departments are gladly placed at the disposal 
of those considering the investment of 


surplus funds. 
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PORTLAND 
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Investment Securities 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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A Business 


That Grows 


The wise investor selects se- 
curities ofacorporation show- 
ing rapid, healthy growth. 


Customers of the Middle 
West Utilities Company in- 
creased 24,712 in the last fis- 
cal year; the first six months 
of 1919 the gain was 100% 
greater than 1918 while the 
net earnings for the first four 
months of 1919 gained 103% 
over the same period of 1918. 


We offer bonds and notes of this 
company and its controlled | 
properties to yield | 


5K% to 7%% 


Write for our list O-200 
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lil BROADWAY. NY. 




















DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


represent the highest type of investments. They have 
stood the test of wars and business depression since 
1858—60) years, and always worth 100%. 
Interest paid promptly at maturity. 
FARM MORTGAGE BONDS in 
$500 and $1,000 denominations 
For further information regarding our Farm ay and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 


A-G-Danforth: E-Co| 


Founded A.D. 1858 
ILLINOIS 


NKERS 
WASHINGTON . 
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When 
To Buy Bonds 


To know when to buy bonds is fully as im- 
rtant as to know what bonds to buy. 
und judgment on bond investments 

comes with an understanding of funda- 

mental conditions. 


Babson’s 


Reports analyze these conditions and make spe- 
cifie, Vy recommendations as to real 
bargains in the investment market. 


Report on Request 


A few co of our latest Bulletin are still 
available. s Bulletin and details of the Babson 
Lon ~ tH, ) Method of investing in st and 
sent to investors gratis on req 
Merely Write for Bulletin 2437 
The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 




















TheLargest Organization of Its Kind Inthe World 
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men who are not employed by the Steel 
Corporation. 

There has been a demand made in the 
name of the Trainmen’s Union for the 
United States Government to buy the rail- 
ways of the Nation, operate them, and di- 
vide the profits with the trainmen. 

To-day there are 2,000,000 men em- 
ployed on the railways. Two years ago 
there were 1,800,000. The service has not 
been improved. In particular the work 
in the Mane has retrograded decidedly. 
Allowance can be made for a measure of 
disorganization that has been a consequence 

of war conditions, but this does not account 
for the poor results in the shops, yet the 
shopmen demand a big increase in wages. 

In the textile industry it is declared that 
with higher wages production has decreased. 
In the cotton mills the consumption for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1919, was 800,- 
000 bales less than in the preceding twelve 
months—more than ten per cent reduction 
of production in time of the greatest need 
of production. 

This country is getting tired of and dis- 
gusted with the arrogance, lawlessness, and 
studied laziness of Organized Labor. A 
year ago, six months ago, three months ago 
Organized Labor had its sympathy and sup- 
= These great assets —_ Labor 

1as squandered and forfeite 

Organized Labor must reform, must 
work honestly, must be lawful, must cease 
its tyranny. 

It has overplayed itself. 


afar ACCOUNTANCY 


PROFESSION = i. aie roller or Cost E 
sre Se 
WRITE FOR Home stu “Byrom Low tk i of 
FREE BOOK iett 52 2626 SMichAveChicaga, 































Imported Delicacies from the 
Whole World to Your Table 


A real dinner from France or Italy!— 
savory Spanish Chops with Truffle 
Sauce!—the taste of fragrant im- 
ported grape vinegar and olive oil 
poured over a salad! 


Do you know these delicious“hungry” 
¥ flavors? Buy them at all good stores 
under the “Cresca” trademark and 
4 learn how to use them from our free 
book of famous foreign recipes, 
CRESCA DELICACIES 
38 Greenwich Street New York 
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A Good Name 
Well-Known 





Goodwill towards this com- 
pany and its bond offerings is 
growing steadily greater. 


It bears a fine name for sound- 
ness, for conservatism, and 
for high integrity. 


Its bond issues of 6% First 
Mortgage Real Estate Serial 
Gold Bonds are based upon 
new, income-producing build- 
ings and land. 


Men and women from every 
state in the Union send us 
their savings for investment. 


Your own name will be wel- 
comed and you may rest as- 
sured that your relations with 
us will be both pleasant and 
profitable. 


Mail your request today for 


‘Questions and Answers on Bond 
Investment” 


Federal Bond 
&?MortgageCo. 


90 L Griswold Street Detroit 


(247) 


















Farm Mo an 
Bonds without the D lens of a dollar. 


SIX PER CENT NET 


The rate is 6%, collected and remitted without 
expense to the investur. We confine our loans 


the most desirable sections and make rsonal 
} inspection of the security in every ease fore a 


1 is placed. Send for descriptive pamphlet “S ” 
and current ge in amounts to suit. 
istablished 1883 
Capital a Surplus $500,000.00 
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36 Years—No Losses © 
For 36 years investors from all 
sections have , our First 
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Tours and Travel 
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Hotels and Resorts 





WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


To Havana, Santiago, 
Jamaica, Panama Canal 
Zone, Costa Rica. 


No trips more carefully planned or 
more adequately conducted than these 
cruises of the American Express Travel 
Department this winter to the Ameri- 
can Tropics. 

Luxurious passenger steamers of the 
Great White Fleet will be your hotel. 
Every comfort and convenience on 
sea, every facility to see and enjoy the 
most interesting places ashore; all 
under the personal direction of men 
most experienced in West India travel. 
Our record of past service and the in- 
ternational reputation of the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department is 
your guarantee. 


Cruises sailing in January and Febru- 
ary. Duration, Twenty-four days. 


Bookings should be made at once. 
Write for illustrated, descriptive 
booklet of these cruises, dia- 
gram of steamers, rates, etc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
65 Broadway New York 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for 120-page Guide Book Free 








We did for you what others 
were not able to do in the Year 
of the Great War. 

We can do the same in the Year 
of the Great Peace. 

Write for plans for 1920. 


Bureau of University Travel 
—=GieeS + Newton, Mass. 








NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Pian 
and be within easy reac of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $4.50 per day with meals, or 

2.50 per day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet pealy sent upon 
request. JOHN P. TOLSON. 


HOTEL JUDSON ®SWeshins- 

ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Health Resorts 




















Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium A" °x¢@sixe resort 


Connecticut Valley. Massage, electricity, and 
baths. Golf and tennis. 3 resident physi- 
cians. Under successful management for 30 
years. E. 8. Vair, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 


LINDEN People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa. |an institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Roserrt Lippincott Water. M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


~ Real Estate 


_NEW JERSEY 


#3,600 INCOME. Beautiful New Jersey 
equipped farm. $5,800. Healthiest place. Home 
markets. The place where more people are 
eager to buy. Frank Rothman, Vineland, N. J. 


NEW YORK - 


Mi aerating farms. 17 States. 
a $10 to $100 acre. Stock, tools, crops 
often included to settle er. Write for 
big illustrated catalogue. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, 2026 B. M., Sun Bidg., New York. 











The Ideal Place for Sick 























TEMPLE TOURS 


Tours and Cruises of thrilling interest. 
California, Flori West Indies 
EUROPE and the ATTLEFIELDS 
erate prices Satisfaction 

80 Boylston Street, Boston 

















Hotels and Resorts — 
CONNECTICUT 
THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours from New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The amilton 
H?; & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel | 











Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 
Home-like. Good table. American plan 
$3.50 up daily; special rates by week or 
month. Booklet. Irving O. Ball, Proprietor 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


OCTOBER 


THE ALPINE 
_ Bethlehem, N. H. 
Open until Oct. 20th. W. A. CHEsLey, Prop. 








Daytona Florida 
HE PINES 
November and May 





PENNSYLVANIA 


A FINE OPPORTUNITY 


One of the most artistic homes in Pitts- 
burgh can be purchased if application be made 
early. It is delightfully located, modern in 
every respect, and can be secured for reason- 
ably early occupancy by a prover purchaser 
among the many from outside Pittsburgh now 
seeking homes there. Apply for all particu- 
lars to “* Homewood,” 96/, Outlook. 


_ Property Wanted 
CAMP WANTED 


Party desires to_buy ec nipped camp 
on mountain lake in ADT RONDACKS or 
in NEW ENGLAND. 977, Outlook: 
FOR THE HOME 

JAMS and jellies, made of fresh picked fruit 
from my own farm, “ In Kleen Kups,”’ 6 cups, 
different varieties. $2.00, pcstage paid. F. 8. 
Holbrook, New Canaan, Conn. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

RAILWAY traffic inspector, $110 a month 
to start and expenses. Travel if desired. Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three 
months’ home study. Situation arranged. 
Prepare for permanent position. Write for 
booklet CM27 Standard Business Training 
lustitute, Buffalo. N. Y. 

WANTED—Young woman of refinement 
and education, experienced in stenographic 
work, for secretarial position to lady in 
Washington, D. C. Reply_in own hand- 
writing. Give references. State salary ex- 
pected. 7,474, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED — Assistant household duties, 
care of children, as member of family. Mod- 
erate salary. Pleasant home. 7,445, Outlook. 























uate, good stenographer, owns Corona ; 









HELP WANTED 


Ompanions and Domestic Helpers 

DIETITIANS, cafeteria managers, gov- 
ernesses, matrons, housekeepers. Liss 
Richards, Box 5, East Side Station, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 

WANTED—Couple, active, industrious, in- 
telligent, to run small particular inn loca 
in desirable Vermont village. Woman dainty 
cook, man g gardener and helper. Per- 
manent home. Only Al people considered. 
7,301, Outlook. 

WANTED—‘Three white women as cook, 
waitress, and nurse, the three to do all the 
work in a Baltimore suburban home ; each to 
receive $50 per month. Must be willing to 
work and keep house in good order and give 
satisfactory service. References —- Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. F. Bond, Ruxton, Md. 

COMPANION WANTED.—Woman of re- 
finement and tact to care for and live with 
elderly lady in small apartment hotel, 7,435, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Woman of refinement and good 
education, lover of children, as mother’s 
helper. Must be capable of taking entire 
charge of two little girls one and three years 
of age. One with cindergarten experience 
preferred. Protestant. Permanent position. 

eferences required. Address, giving full in- 
formation, 401 Tacoma Ave., No. Tacoma, 
Washington. 

WANTED— Competent woman for mas- 
sage, hydrotherapeutic, and gymnastic work. 
Also dietitian to take charge of diet kitchen 
in hospital for nervous diseases. 7,448, 

utlook. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee; housekeepers, matrons, com- 

nions, mother’s helpers, governesses, at- 

endants, secretaries. 61 Frowbridge St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

WANTED—Working housekeeper where 
kitchen maid assists. Must be Protestant, 
good cook, capable of managing servants, as 
well as usual housekeeping duties. Best of 
references required. Desirable home and 
salary_to one anxious to give good service. 
7,451, Outlook. 

QUIET, comfortable home with moderate 
salary offered refined woman who would 
undertake very. simple cooking in_ small 
family_of church workers (Episcopal). Ad- 

E. T., 49 Washington St., Newport, R. I. 

WANTED, in small apartment where no 
regular maid is kept, refined woman, who will 
find pleasant home for the winter. Assistance 
with housework and_ three-year-old child 
required. Address C. C. E., 52 Walnut 
Crescent, Montclair, N. J. 

WANTED—Woman to take charge of group 
of grammar school girls outside of school 
hours. Apply to Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

HIGH-class mother’s helper, experienced 
with babies. Artist’s family, three and baby. 
Small country house near New York. All 
modern improvements. Attractive private 
rooms, Pam for helper. Good salary. 
Write details Gutman, Norwalk, Conn., 
R F. D. 43. 

Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
— schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

WANTED—An experienced teacher for two 
girls, 16 and 14 years of aze. Winter spent in 
South Carolina, Address Mrs, B. D, Ticknor, 
Great Barrington, Mass, ~ 

TEACHER wanted for two boys, eight and 
twelve respectively. Must be able to teach 
Latin and French in order to prepare for ad- 
vanced standing in one of the leadin pe 
paratory schools. L. W. Adams, Ashlan y. 

NURSERY governess for children of four, 
nine, and twelve, the two elder in school. Es- 
sentials: French, kindergarten, and experi- 
ence in physical care and training of children. 
Pleasant suburban home, Cleveland, oppor- 
tunity to travel, long engagement, generous 
salary and advancement for efficiency. In re- 
ply state age, nationality, religion, salary, 
training, and references. 7,480, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

YOUNG woman wants position, social sec- 
retary, commencing October. College A 

oves 
children; would travel; New York or Wash- 
ington preferred. Unusual recommendations, 
Address Ruth Seymour, 202 Harrison, La 
Porte, Ind. 

LADY experienced in general office work, 
including stenography and typewriting, de- 
sires position as private secretary. $35 weekly. 

t of references. 7,450, Outlook. 

TRAINED MEDICALSOCIAL WORKER, 
three and one-half years’ experience, desires 
position where executive ability is required. 
1,454, Outlook. 

EXECUTIVE. five years’ medical social 
work in college hospital, desires change. Will 
consider industrial or special work. Phila- 
delphia opening preferred. 7.455, Outlook. 

STENOGRAPHER, 5 years’ experience, 
would exchange services for board and tut ion 

r.C.A., 











in preparatory school. Wratten, Y. W 
Cincinnati. 

SECRETARY. Refined, capable woman, 
eight years present position. Could assume 
charge correspondence under direction. 
Ability to meet people. Western territory 
preferred. Excellent references. 7,464, 
Outlook. 

WELFARE worker, young woman back 
from France, desires position as business or 
social secretary. College and library training. 
7,475, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WOMAN of refinement would like to care 
for gentleman’s home, Capable of taking en- 
tire charge. Servants, Best of references, 
7,410, Outlook. 

COMPETENT young woman as companion 
or secretary. Well educated, will travel. Best 
references. 7,441, Outlook. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 
_ REGISTERED nurse desires position car” 
ing for invalid or companion to semi-invalid. 
7,439, Outlook. 

REFINED American woman, efficient, 
eee would like position as managing 

ousekeeper. Good references. 7,440, Outlook. 

PRACTICAL housekeeper wants position 
adult family where one or two maids are kept. 
7,461, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as chaperon in girls’ 
school in or near New York. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 14, Newburgh, N. Y 

YOUNG woman desires position as com- 
panion-working housekeeper in refined home. 
1,466, Outlook. 

AMERICAN woman of refinement, lover of 
children, desires position as housekeeper. 
No objections to country. 7,465, Outlook. 

ENGLISH nurse wants entire charge baby 
or invalid. Highest references. Box 72, 
Newtonville, Mass. 

GOING West, or Pacific Coast, late Novem- 
ber or early December, graduate nurse would 
care for infant, child, or elderly person for 
expenses paid. 7,476, Outlook. 

DIETITIAN, many years’ practical experi- 
ence, exceptional executive ability, econom- 
ical manager, desires hich class position. 
Would go South. 7,484, Outlook. 

MIDDLE-aged lady, university graduate, 
desires position. References exchanged. 
Brookhurst, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 

SECRETARY or chaperon. Lady desires 
TRAVELING position. Two years’ office ex- 

verience. Or mother’s helper. Fond of chil- 
ren. 7,481, Outiook. 

YOUNG lady of refinement, companion to 
girls or children going abroad. Experience 
foreign travel, physical care, music, literary, 
sports, motorist. Compensation no object. 
7,478, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


TEACHER of hand weaving desires posi- 
tion in sanitarium or hospital, 7,409, Outlook. 

FOVERNESS-companion, Lady wishes to 
recommend her i and experienced 
governess, 7,421, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate, cultured American, 
experienced governess, teacher's training, 
will teach French, other high school subjects, 
or take governess position (non-resident), 
New York, suburbs. Or business position, 
French translator. Exceptional references. 
7,446, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS — Sensible, adjustable wo- 
man, 32, desires the entire mental and_physi- 
cal care of several small children. Experi- 
enced traveler and teacher. Locality imma- 
terial. Position of trust and responsibility 
only. 7,453, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS— Young American educator ; 
English subjects, 1st year Latin and Algebra, 
beginner’s French ; interested in literature, 
model-drawing, plant and animal life. Family 
or group of children. Experience in house- 
hold management. Address Fehse, 1812 Har- 
rison Ave., New York. 

FRENCH governess, several years in New 
York, seeks position which will enable her to 
have daughter 11 and son 8 with her. Re- 
sponsible position where faithfulness and 
competence are appreciated. Best references. 
7,457, Outlook. 

NTED, by woman of experience as 

high school principal and teacher, responsible 

sition in school or public institution. 7,467, 
utlook. 

KINDERGARTNER, unusual qualifica- 
tions, Sroining, experience, musical, desires 
position New Yo.k City. 7,472, Outlook. 
TEACHER of civics, history, economics, 
literature, desires position, high or private 
school, New York or vicinity. Eleven years’ 
experience; traveled Europe and Orient. 
Student New York School Social Work. Can- 
teened France. 7,483, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 


WANTED—Young women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 

WANTED —Defective | to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. Y. 

WANTED—Young women to enter train- 
ing school for nurses, One year high school 
requirement, amens one year with Harlem 
Hospital, New York. Apply to Supt. of Train- 
ing School for Nurses, Friends Hospital, 
Frankford, Phila. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send anything on approval Services free. 
References required. 309 West 99th St. 

PRINCE CHARMING—Reprint of More's 
adaptation, a charming play for parlor, school, 
or stage. For players’ set of 15 copies with 
vermission to do the play send to Miss Anne 
More, Polo, Lilinois. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE correspondence 
courses. Good positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School Home Economics, Chicago. 

MOTHER would take motherless little boy 
or girl into refined, attractive home and give 
a true mother’s love and devotion. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 7,442, Outlook. 

HELP YOURSELF BY HELPING ME! 
Have you any IDEAS, AGENCIES ete., by 
means of which an ambitious self-supporting 
college senior may by diligent effort cover 
his school expenses? EVERY ANSWER to 
this advertisement will earn the writer's 
sincerest gratitude. 7,447, Outlook. 

FIVF-minute system of gymnastics. For 
sedentary people, convalescents, and athletes. 
Price, by mail, one dollar, The non-exercise 
or non-use of a limb invites atrophy. A. R. 
Moore, Merritt, Fla. 

MOTHER, with ten years’ experience in 
child study and training, desiring for her two 
little girls the best conditions of companion- 
ship and influence, will take under her per- 
sonal care and study, in sunny, welloutuped 
playroom of her Fordham home; a few little 
children every school day morning. Address 
Helen G. Swan, 2690 Morris Ave., New York. 
Telephone, 265 Fordham. 











Shelltex 


Shur-on 


Spectacles 


OSSESS that indefinable 
distinction which makes 
them look as though 

designed for you alone when 
your optical specialist fits the 
right size of the style you select. 


—and Shur-ons will help you 
see better. 


Quality Beyond Question 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of ALL Shur-on 
Optical Products 


Est. 1864. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














if not satisfactory 


CUSTOM MADE TO FIT. FREE CATALOG 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 


L100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 693. New York 





Dealer 


Secure Wholesale Rates 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER so you can try these famous goods by mail. 
Price $6.63 for the set. On receipt of $1 we send three splendid shirts 
and handsome silk neck-tie parcel post C. O. D. $5.63 and postage. 


Six Months’ WearaGuaranteed 


These shirts are made of finest white percale shirting fabric with neat 
stripes of blue, black, and lavender. One shirt of each color to the 
set Cut in the popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered 
and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17. Choose your color 
of tie. Money back if not pleased. Save time, order now and 


WRITE Gece DURATEX 


as good as a smart New York store and get wholesale rates on fashion- 
able hosiery, underwear, neckwear, soft and stiff cuff dress and sport 
shirts. Guaranteed for six months’ wear or new garments free. You 
owe your pocketbook to send for it and be your own dealer and 
save dealers* profits on all you buy, It's the only real way to save. 


Wearer agents make extra money in spare time. 


GOODELL & CO., 533 DURATEX BLDG., NEW YORK 


Largest mail order wholesale haberdashery house in the world 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the 
Nation. Comment and suggestions are invited. 





HOW THE PROBLEM OF 
MOTOR TRANSPORTA- 
TION WILL BE SOLVED 


BY R. E. FULTON 
Vice-President of the International Motor Company 


rQNHE problem of good roads is only one 
i part of a bigger problem—transporta- 

tion. It is necessary to state this ob- 
vious fact for the simple reason that the 
obvious is usually the last thing we see. 
The other half of the problem is vehicles, 
plus their motive power. 

Good transportation has resolved itself 
into two things: good roads and motor 
trucks. A Seoventle sign of the times is 
the growing recognition on the part of 
good roads advocates that good onde exist 
for the use of better transportation media 
—the motor truck and the automobile. 

The motor truck is not only replacing 
horse transportation, but in many cases it 
is supplanting railways. The motor truck 
is the solution of the modern transporta- 
tion problem. 

In addition to the unlimited use of mo- 
tor trucks for delivery purposes, they are 
substituting for railways where the rail- 
ways themselves are using them to replace 
spurs, which are a source of expense and 
difficulty. Also in intercity shipments 
large truck companies operate transporta- 
tion service for merchandise, supplies, etc. 

An idea of the extent of this form of 
transportation which is calling for better 
roads and the best motor trucks is given 
by the example of Callan Brothers, of New 


York, who operate a motor-truck transpor-- 


tation system within a radius of four hun- 
dred miles of New York City. They have 
a fleet of over forty 714-ton trucks. The 
have closely connected their service with 
the Erie Barge Canal, which runs from 
Buffalo, on Lake Erie, across the State of 
New York, joining the Hudson River at 
Troy, a distance of 387 miles. 

Callan Brothers have linked their eight 
large warehouses, with a storage capacity 
of 500,000 square feet, and their motor- 
truck service with the terminals of the 
eanal in New York city and important 
up-State transshipme=.i points along the 
canal. The Harlem River ship canal is 
eight miles long. Callan Brothers unload 
freight direct from the canal barges at 
their warehouses alongside their yard for 
shipment by their large fleet of motor 
trucks and » Pec direct to consignees or 
to Callan Brothers’ warehouses, to be held 
for future delivery in New England, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, or other 
seaboard States or to transatlantic piers in 
New York City. 

These motor-truck transport systems 
are the outcome of the inability of the rail- 
ways to handle freight. This condition is 
responsible for the discovery of the real 
value of the motor truck as a transporta- 
tion medium. Motor trucks were used in 
connecting the broken lines of railway 
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You will enjoy melody of rare beauty, 
with a richness of tone unexcelled, by 
using the 


V-A-TONE 


Reproducer 
on your phonograph. 
The IV-A-TONE Reproducer (a new prin- 
ciple) improves the finest phonograph ; will 
bring out the maximum in yours. 
. _ Nickel $10 

Price: Gold Finish $15 
Send us a check or Money Order for the 

it corresponding to the finish you desire. 
The Reproducer will be sent you promptly, 
postpaid and insured. Keep it 10 days, then, 
if you are willing to part with it, return it 
and we will refund your money in full. 
The IV-A-TONE Reproducer is as easy to 
install as a new needle. 
Fits Victor, Columbia, Sonora, and Edison 
with attachment. 
IMPORTANT—Do not fail to advise us 
which phonograph you use when ordering. 


NEWTON & CO. 


Sole Agents for the U.S. A. 
Scribner Bldg., 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ON THE HUDSON 
Beautiful Home For Sale, Furnished or Unfurnished 


A country place of 10 acres ; splendid lawns and vege- 
table garden ; on the west bank of the Hudson River 
within two hours of New York; accessible from all 
directions by fine motor roadsand three railways. Con- 
densed description as follows: Brick house, beautifully 
English in appearance, in center of lawn dotted with 
variety of magnificent old shade trees; all improve- 
ments ; 5 living-rooms, servants’ dining-room, 6 large 
master’s bedrooms, 4 baths, 7 servants’ bedrooms; out- 
side laundry ; also caretaker’s house of brick with 6 
rooms; caretaker on place; large brick stables and 
garage accommodations; also accommodations for 
horses, cows, and chickens ; two driveways ; full view 
of river and mountains. Wonderful opportunity to se- 
cure charming country home near New York. Price 
$35,000. For photographs, particulars, and arrangement 
for inspection address 


SHIPP & OSBORN, 51 Second St., Newburgh, N. Y. 











Two Lights 
On One Socket »* 
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How the Problem of Motor Transportation Will 
Be Solved (Continued) 

shipping and are 5 omy | the use of local 

freight trains on “short hauls” to a con- 

siderable extent, thereby releasing freight 

ears for the more essential shipments on 

longer hauls. 

Distances considered practical for motor- 
truck transportation are held by various 
authorities to average from 100 to 300 
miles. In special instances trips of 400 
miles have been made. An exceptional 
demonstration of long-distance hauling is 
the fleet of motor trucks which the Good- 

ear Tire and Rubber Company operate 
el Akron, Ohio, and Boston for the 
shipment of fabrics and rubber supplies. 
These machines make the round trip of 
approximately 1,560 miles in from six to 
nine days, depending on the weather and 
road conditions. They are driven between 
terminals with no stops other than for 
meals and supplies. Each truck is manned 
with two drivers, one of whom drives while 
the other sleeps. 

Department stores in New York City 
and Philadelphia are extensively patreniz- 
ing long-distance motor-truck freight ser- 
vice. This method of transportation insures 
prompt receipt of goods. 

The products carried by motor trucks 
have hardly any limitations. Recently sev- 
eral tons of finished leather, valued at 
$40,000, were shipped by motor truck from 
Philadelphia to New York overnight. 
Railway service at the same time would 
have required from four to seven days. 
Machinery manufacturers and cotton and 
woolen mills in New England cannot well 
afford to await the arrival of slow incoming 
freights, so they have their raw materials 
delivered to them by motor trucks in ex- 
press time. Heavy machinery is delivered 
direct from shops and foundries in Con- 
necticut to factories in New York City. 
Wholesale grocers deliver in Washington 
from warehouses in Baltimore. Tons of 
high explosives that railways refuse to 
carry are delivered by motor trucks with 
but one handling after they leave the chem- 
ical works. And so on a infinitum. 

Farmers, too, are turning to motor-truck 
transportation. Thousands of them are now 
served by motor-trick express lines, with- 
out which they would hardly be able to 
ship milk or farm produce. This service 
has enabled them materially to increase 
their production, with a certainty of reach- 
ing the market. In Maryland there are 
twenty such lines carrying supplies into 
Baltimore and Washington. They have a 
daily capacity of 115,690 ton-miles and 
haut more than 500 tons a day into these 
markets and take back an equal amount 
of merchandise to farmers and countr 
merchants. The United States Food Ad- 
ministration states that one man with a 
truck can haul as much farm produce as 
three men with wagons and cover three 
times the distance. . 

All of this emphasizes in a general way 
the conditions that have obtained in me 
way transportation, and explains why in- 
dustrial and commercial interests are turn- 
ing more and more from what had been 
considered “short hauls” to the use of 
motor trucks for transportation. Business 
men first turned to motor-truck service to 
meet an emergency ; now they are turnin 
to it to insure against interruptions =a 
delays in carrying on their operations. 

When counterbalanced by their capacity 
and more extended distance of travel, the 
upkeep of motor trucks has proved to be 
less expensive than the maintenance of 
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SPRING in Your 





Millions of men and women of all races, and in 
all climates, have proved—over and over again— 
that certain forms of baths have power to relieve 
physical disorders and ailments. And so, from 
earliest recorded time, people have availed them- 
selves of the remedial effects of these baths. 


They did not know just what it was that made 
them whole and sound again; that took the pain 


and swelling out of their limbs, assuaged the fever . 


and banished their disorders. 


They Only Knew That The Baths 
Healed Them 


They only knew they were ill—and that, through the 
healing influence of the 


For the First Time in History It is Now 
Possible to Duplicate a SULPHUR 


_Rheumatism— 


Own Bathtub for 





Nature’s secret has finally been wrested from her. Scien- 
tists have at last found the way of dissolving sulphur 
and holding it in permanent solution. They have dis- 
covered a process whereby all the remedial virtues of 
the famous sulphur springs can be bottled up and made 
available anywhere. To this discovery they have given 
the name SULFLUID. 


The Proof of Genuineness 


SULFLUID is the only preparation in the world that 
contains more than 20 per cent. of Sulphur, soluble in 
water, as is proved by the statement of Henry J. Masson, 
A.M., M.Se., of the Department of Chemical Engineering, 
Columbia University, New Yark City. Standard samples sub- 
mitted to Dr. Masson, after complete analysis, were reported 

by him as follows : 





bath, they were restored 
to health. 


And so, to this day, 
people from all parts 
of the world journey 
to these miracle-work- 
ing springs. Many 
travel thousands of 
miles to get the benefit 
of these wonderful 
waters. And they come 
back home cleansed of 
their infirmities, and filled with fresh vigor and sound 
health. These are facts that have been proven millions 
of times. 


Hardly a person in the civilized world but knows 
someone who has gone to the famous European resort 
in Bath, England; the Spa, Belgium; Aix les Bains, 
France ; or to the Hot Springs, Arkansas ; Hot Springs, 
Virginia ; White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia ; Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan ;—almost crippled, to come back 
with a new lease of life. 


It Isn’t the Spring Itself—It’s The 
Sulphur in the Spring That 
Works The Miracle 


It is the healing minerals held in solution in these 
particular waters that neutralize the poisons in the 
body, and help remove them from the system. 


Of all these minerals, the most potent is sx/phur, 
recognized by the medical profession as one of the 
greatest of all remedial agents. It is this powerful; yet 
absolutely harmless product that removes the cause of 
many of the most painful disorders that afflict human 
beings. 

The heat of the water opens the millions of pores of 
the body, through which the sulphur passes into the 
tissues, and thence into the blood stream. Thus the 
most deep-seated and chronic of rheumatic and kindred 
disorders are reached and the pain-poisons that cause 
the suffering are eliminated. 


It is by use of this wonderful natural remedy that 
chronic rheumatism, neuritis, sciatica and lumbago are 
overcome. 


Skin eruptions of*the most aggravated type—that 
resist practically every other form of treatment—are 
relieved. Acne, pimples and skin blemishes of all kinds 
disappear, sometimes in a very few days after com- 
mencing the treatment. This is common knowledge. 


What is not generally known, however, is that, 
through a marvelous medical discovery, 


The Same Results Can Now - 
Be Secured in Your Own f 
Home pa 
without any expense for travel 
and hotel accommoda- ( oe 


tions,and without any loss - 
of time from business 
or household duties. 











“The sample of 
‘SULFLUID’ 
submitted to me for 
examination contains 
21.1 per cent. of total 
sulphur, carried in a 
harmless solution. 
(Signed) 

H. J. Masson.”’ 


This authoritative statement, from one of the leading 
chemists in America, should convince anyone beyond 
the shadow ofa doubt of the absolutely harmless nature 
of SULFLUID. Being identically the same in every 
respect as found in the waters of the most celebrated 
healing Sulphur Springs in the world, it is only reasona- 
ble to believe that you will derive the same benefits from 
SULFLUID at home as you would by going to the 
Springs. 


Even The Worst Cases Are Helped 


No matter how painful or of how long standing your 
rheumatism, neuritis or lumbago may be, a course of 
SULFLUID baths will help you. If your muscles are 
sore and stiff, if your joints are swollen and inflamed, if 
you suffer from any form of skin eruption, you will derive 
grateful relief from SULFLUID. 


Try It at Our Expense 

We have proved what the SULFLUID baths will do in 
hundreds of cases—we know what they will do fur you. 
Therefore, we will send you enough SULFLUID for a 
course of twenty-one baths—the course prescribed at the 
best known Springs, and let you take a week’s treatment 
of these baths. When you see the results in your own 
case, decide whether or not you wish to continue the full 
course of treatment. 


Why You Need Send No Money 


We insist that you send no money. We do not even ask 
you to pay the transportation charges. Merely send your 
name on the coupon and we will ship you the full course 
of baths. Take the week’s treatment at our expense and 
learn for yourself its miraculous powers. Experience 
the relief from your chronic suffering. Then decide. 
If you have not been relieved, if you have not been con- 
vinced, return the remainder of the treatment at our 

expense and you will owe us 
nothing. If you are benefited, 
as we know you will be, else 
we could not make this 
offer—you may then pay 
for the entire treatment, 
the price of which is 
only $9.00—no more than 
the cost of a single day’s 
treatment at the Sulphur 
Springs. Send us the 
coupon NOW ! 

United Liquid Sulphur 
Co., Inc., 
Dept. 29, 

103 East 125th St., 
New York City. 
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~ FREE -AT HOME ‘TRIAL OFFER COUPON 





UNITED LIQUID SULPHUR CO., Inc., Dept. 29, 103 East 125th St., New York City 


I accept your offer and will try three Sulfluid 
baths sent express prepaid, without obligation on 
my part. If I find that the baths are not beneficial, 
I will return the balance of the treatment at your 
expense, and I will owe you nothing. If the week’s 
treatment has relieved me and I decide to continue 
with the treatment, I will send you $9 within a 
week after receiving Sulfluid, for the entire treat- 
ment of 21 baths, 


PI xxs pxacuugigoncsemeeceddssaen eens adda 
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| You dont need 
to be told- 





When you see the 
Yale Door Closer 





Hl I 
HMA 


“YALE: 


HAT means no more 
slamming or banging,no 
more nerve-racking jars. It 
means the satisfaction, com- 
fort and assurance of health 
protection that come with 
the quiet positive closing of 
the doors whenever opened. 
Gotoyour hardware dealer. 
Ask him for the Yale Revers- 
ible Door Closer. He has 
the proper sizes for either 
right or left hand doors that 
you can apply, yourself, with 
only a screw-driver, without 
changing anything. 
The Yale Reve Door 
Closer bears. the same trade- 
mark “ Yale” that appears 
on Yale Builders? Locks and 
Hardware, Padlocks, Night 
Latches, Cabinet Locks, Bank 
Locks, Chain Blocks and 
Electric Hoists, 


rsible 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th St., New York City 
77 East Lake St., 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Chicago Office : 
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How the Problem of Motor Transportation Will 
Be Solved (Continued) 

horses. One of the big trucks of the Callan 
fleet has been in the service for four years, 
and it has never had its engine taken down 
for a general overhauling. It is still in 
commission carrying its rated capacity 
load every day. 

The following is a schedule of the dis- 
tances and time made by Callan Brothers’ 
7 4-ton trucks: 


Hours 
Miles. Per Trip. 
New York to Philadelphia. ...... 100 12 
New York to Baltimore......... 188 22 
New York to Dover, Del......... 172 21 
New York to Waterbury, Conn... 95 11 
New York to New Haven, Conn.. 77 9 
New York to Bridgeport,Conn... 58 8 
New York to Hartford, Conn..... 113 16 


New York to Springfield, Mass... 139 18 
New York to Worcester, Mass... 190 23 


The foregoing gives a practical insight 
into the transportation methods of the im- 
mediate future. Motor-truck transporta- 
tion has come to stay. The problem now 
is to perfect and develop it. 

Engineers who for years have been en- 
gaged in the building of better roads are 
now including in their efforts the problem 
of better motor transportation. They real- 
ize that good roads are but a means to an 
end—eflicient transportation, the getting of 
things from where they are to sit they 
are needed in the best, quickest, and most 
economical manner. 

Within a range of fifty to one hundred 
miles the motor truck is to-day easily a 
competitor on better than even terms with 
the railways. All that is needed to widen 
the limits of this zone is the building of 
smooth, hard-surfaced highways of ade- 
quate strength. Government recognition 
has been taken of this fact,and a new Gov- 
ernment department is to be born out of 
the stress of the great war. Its purpose 
will be to create a country-wide system of 
roads that can be used in winter as well as 
summer. This has the double strategical 
value of a strictly military measure and of 
relieving railways. Itis now proposed that 
topographical maps be prepared showing 
our present loosely constructed and unsys- 
tematic highways. With these as a basis, a 
plan will be made of an interlocking sys- 
tem of roads upon which the products of 
the Nation may be moved from coast to 
coast, and from the Canadian border to 
the Gulf of Mexico. New and sounder 
types of roads than heretofore will have to 
be constructed, having as the first consid- 
eration the greatly increased wear and tear 
of heavy trucks. Even the best of our ex- 
isting highways are not calculated to with- 
rae continuous traction of heavy-duty 
trucks. 

The best engineering brains of the world 
thrashed out the problem of good construec- 
tion behind the battle-lines in Belgium, 
France, and Italy. An approach to its 
solution was made when the engineering 
division of the French army “ metaled” 
the roads behind Verdun in such speedy 
fashion that heavy tractors top-heavy with 
men, munitions, and supplies of all kinds 
were enabled to oaind over those roads 
day and night, thus giving the Hun a blow 
that led to his defeat. This lesson of Ver- 
dun has awakened highway engineers to 
the } vssibilities of auto-truck transporta- 
tion in times of peace as well as war. 

The problem of transportation will be 
solved by good roads engineers and motor- 
truck engineers working in co-operation to 
achieve the desired end. 
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This 
Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 





Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 








Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 





Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 179 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 




















2QO free 
If you want to sh ave Ss 


enjoy real shav- 
ing comfort free, 
write to Dept. Y, 
Resinol, Balti- 
more, for sample 


Shaving Stick. 
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18 cents 
a package 


Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes; or ten pack- 
ages (200 cigarettes) in a 
glassine-paper-covered 
carton. We strongly rec- 
ommend this carton for the 
home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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AMELS prove a cigarette revelation to the 
most critical smokers. Never have such 
smoothness, such mild mellow body and such re- 
freshing flavor been put into a cigarette! Every 
puff seems to supply greater delight! Your 
fondness for Camels continually increases; they 
never tire your taste! 


That’s because Camels have the quality and 
because they are an expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos. Camels 
blend is so unusual, so appealing to your best 
cigarette desires you’// prefer it to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight! 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in the 
world—quality, enjoyment, price—to realize 
that Camels are made to meet your taste. And, 
you'll appreciate Camels freedom from any 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or unpleasant 
cigaretty odor! 


Once you know Camels you'll certainly prefer 
their quality to coupons, gifts or premiums. 
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Bi wi.cousias | <_< “THE PRICES ARE THE 
| PEGGING snors gee SAME EVERYWHERE 
—. THEY COST NO MORE 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
THAN THEY DO IN 








You cansave money by wearing W.L.Douglas 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold | 
by 106 W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 = ¢ \ 

shoe dealers. W.L. Douglas name and the retail RR 
price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best nla 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be | 
produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


NO UNREASONABLE PROFITS.—It is impos- 
sible for shoe dealers who sell W. L. Douglas 
shoes to charge unreasonable profits, because 
only a fair retail profit is allowed; the price to 
the wearer is stamped on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave the factory. 


W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 

L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 


w. 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supers 
vision of experienced men, all working with an hone 


: SHOES 
" a Best in the World 
SEF $4.00$4.50$5.00 





CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with hisname 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 


If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


fie 











est determination to make the best shoes for the Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
Price that money can buy. 167 TA DTETOn aii 
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Many men, who shave closely 
every day, keep their faces free \@™ 
f) from skin discomforts, and attractive a 
in appearance by applying Hinds Cream | 
7 after every shave. You will find it quick- 
J ly heals cuts and scratches, banishes smarting 
y and keeps the skin in fine condition. Thenew non- 
7 leakable cap makes the bottle ideal for travelers. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with . : 
pour request. Hinds Honeyand Alsend Cream Hinds Cream Toilet 
, 2e. Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Tal- Necessities are - 
oF. cum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Face Powder, sam- everywhere, or will be 
plegc: trial i5e. Attractive Week-End Boz 50c. mailed, postpaid in U. 
A.S.HINDS 257 WestSt. Portland, Me. S.A. from laboratory. 
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BY THE WAY 


“ But have you enough money to marry 
my daughter?” asks the skeptical father in 
the French weekly “Le Rire.” “ Well, 
sir,” replies the up-to-date suitor, “at this 
moment I get only three hundred francs a 


‘month, but by going on strike every other 


month for higher wages, I shall be getting 
a thousand frances by the end of the year.” 


Writing of “the good gift of voleanoes,” 
Herbert J. Spinden says in the “ National 
Geographic Magazine :” “We all know 
that the annual flooding of the Nile in 
Egypt leaves a film of sediment over the 
valley and restores the soil for the next 
crop. Similarly, in Central America the 
voleanoes from time to time throw out a 
vitalizing dust that enriches the soil beyond 
the possibilities of fertilizers... . The 
ashes spread broadcast by voleanoes greatly 
enrich the land and often more than repay 
the property damage done by pe whee. x-4 
and lava flows.” 


“T have called to borrow some money,” 
says Jones, as quoted in the funny column 
of the Detroit “Free Press.” “I cannot 
lend you money, but I'll give you some 
good advice,” replies Smith. “That won’t 
do. I want to borrow money from you so 
I can go out and pay a lawyer for some 
real advice.” 


It is well known that the flavor of cheese 
is due to bacteria; but it is not a simple 
matter to impart the flavor by using cul- 
tures of these bacteria. In “The Story of 
Milk,” by J. D. Frederikson, we read: 
“ Attempts have been made to use pure 
cultures of the bacteria active in the fer- 
mentations that give flavor to the many 
forms of French soft cheese such as Brie, 
Camembert, etc. But it has been found 
that any desired kind of cheese cannot be 
made simply by adding a culture of this 
or that bacterium to pasteurized milk. Of 
vastly greater importance for the develop- 
ment of the proper bacteria and flavor is 
the handling of the milk and the curd 
by the experienced cheesemaker.” The 
“human factor” again! 


“ Genius,” says the “ Smart Set,” “is the 
capacity for sidestepping infinite pains.” 

“ Are you an expert accountant?” the 
merchant asked an applicant for a posi- 
tion, so “ The Passing Show” tells us. “ Yes, 
sir, | am.” “ Your written references seem 
to be all right, but tell me more about 
yourself.” “ Well, sir, my wife kept a book 
of household accounts for thirty days. One 
night after dinner I sat down with the 
book and in less than half an hour found 
out how much we owed our grocer.” 
“Hang up your hat and coat. The job is 
yours.” 


The Australian Government, according 
to “Shipping,” is planning to enlarge the 
shipping operations it started during the 
war, when it took over a fleet of steamers. 
It has placed orders with Messrs. Vickers 
for three large modern freighters which 
will form the nucleus of a new fleet for the 
European-Australian trades. “It is evi- 
dent,” remarks “Shipping,” “that the 
Australian Government is now in the 
shipping business to stay and proposes to 
assure for the Australian people a ship- 
ping service as well mink as its railway 
services.” 


“No one knows how man first learned 
to keep fire alive and how ages later he 
learned to make a fire,” says John Mills 
in “The Realities of Modern Science.” 
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That Makes It 
Deservedly Popular 





|| An absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and wholesome food 
beverage, produced by a |/5 
scientific blending of high- |f5 
=| grade cocoa beans sub- 
jected to a perfect me- 
=i] chanical process of manu- 
54] facture. 
b| Get the genuine, made only by 


4] WalterBaker&Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Relieve Hay Fever ! 
Send for Booklet of Practical Reliefs and 
preventatives gained by 30 years’ experience 
35 cents. 421 Charles Bldg., Cleveland, O. 











ROLLING BATH TUB wearer 


Tho wonderful new Ro-San product 
for homes without plumbing. Rothing 
like it anywhere. Equal in comfort, 
style and quality to our famous Indoor 
Toilet an ashstand. Full size met- 












ROWE SANITARY 
HANUFACTURING CO, 


10160 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich, 





THE OUTLOOK 


By the Way (Continued) 

“Many students of the relics of man in 
earlier geologic ages think that he first 
saw fire in the dry seasons when lightning 
started it. At the remains of a fire given 
by lightning from the heavens he may 
have cooked meats and noticed that the 
fire flared up under the breeze. As yet no 
way was known of kindling a fire. To-day 
we little realize the situation of mankind 
when its scientific knowledge was only 
sufficient to maintain a fire and not to 
start one. It is no wonder that religious 
rites grew up about the tribal fire and that 
special caretakers were dedicated to it.” 


The “ secret of a happy life ” is succinetly 
stated by Lord Fisher, formerly Great 
Britain’s First Sea Lord, in a letter to the 
London “ Times.” “ This letter,” he says, 
“is not to argue with your leading article. 
It is only dashed fools who argue. I never 
contradict. I never explain. I never apolo- 

ize. Those are the secrets of a happy 
fe.” 


Lord Fisher’s letter rather amusingly 
ridicules the present Admiralty for its rules 
as to “cocked hats and gold laced trousers 
and midshipmen’s jackets.” Speaking of 
naval officers’ full-dress, the ex-Sea Lord 
says, ‘I suppose this will be canceled when 
President Smillie comes along and we make 
the sixteenth new republic.” In the serious 
part of his communication Lord Fisher 
says: “ Sir, I tell you again with emphasis 
that the present navy is obsolete for war a 
few years hence. Can’t you trust me ?” 


The conscientious priest sometimes has a 
problem before him in dealing with the 
victims of vice. Such a problem beset 
Father “Tom ” McLoughlin, as told in a 
recent biography in achapter on “ Darkest 
Chinatown.” “ Father Tom” had been 
called to attend a sick girl. He begged her 
to leave her vicious surroundings and go to 
a hospital. She refused. He threatened to 
go without administering the sacraments. 
“Well,” she said, “I leave myself in the 
hands of God. I hope He will be more mer- 
ciful to me than you. I know He will for- 
give me.” “I went home,” said the priest, 
“with the awful eyes following me. I 
looked up my theology on the point, and 
the voice still rang in my ears, ‘ 1 know He 
will forgive me,’ and rd returned, saying, 
‘Sacraments are to help man. I'll give her 
the benefit of the doubt.’ ” 


Many of “ Father Tom’s” anecdotes are 
of a more cheerful sort. Here are one or 
two: “ When we arived in Dublin it began 
to rain and I asked the jarvey what he did 
when it rained. ‘What do you mane?’ 
says he; ‘is it the car—how do I protect 
the car?’ ‘ No,’ said I; ‘how do you pro- 
tect yourself?’ ‘ Oh, let it rain all it wants 
to on meself.’ ‘ This is a very wet country,’ 
said I; ‘it’s been raining now for a week.’ 
‘Oh, that’s nothing, sir,’ said the jarvey ; 
‘last year it rained steadily for eighteen 
months.’ ” 

“A jarvey,” says “ Father Tom,” “drove 
us around Belfast and pointed out the prin- 
cipal sights, among others the new Post 
Office. ‘ That’s a fine public building,’ said 
I. ‘Yes, your reverence,’ said the driver, 
‘ but that’s the back of it ; you ought to see 
the front of it—it’s behind ! ” 


Gold to the value of five million dollars 
has, it is reported, been recovered from 
the wreck of the steamer Laurentic, which 
was sunk by a mine on January 28, 1917, 
off Fasad Light, Ireland. This was one of 
the big disasters of the war, for of the ship’s 
personnel over three hundred were lost. 





(Seneseo 
Jam > 


Kitchen 


Delicacies 


On account of the scarcity 
of fruit and sugar, it is ad- 
visable to place orders now 
for : 


FRESH FRUIT JELLIES 

JAMS MARMALADES 

HONEY MINCE MEAT 
SWEET PICKLES 
SOUR PICKLES 


in glass jars. 


Try our jams in tin cans also. 
These are of the same qual- 
ity and varieties as those we 
put up in glass, are prepared 
in the same hygienic manner, 
and cost only half as much. 


For immediate shipment we 
have ; 


Peach, Pear, Plum, Pear and 
Quinte, and Orange and 
Grapefruit Jams. In cartons 
containing 4% dozen 26 oz. 
enamel-lined, sanitary tin cans 

$2.50 per carton 


Strawberry,Raspberry, Black- 
berry and Apricot Jams. In 
cartons containing ¥% doz. 14 
oz. enamel-lined, sanitary tin 
cans $2.50 per carton 
For sale by leading grocers 
or direct. Write for complete 
price list to 


) Miss ELLEN H. NORTH © 


Geneseo Jam Kitchen 
Geneseo, N. Y. 
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WITHOUT WORDS 


Ne by exclamation point and argument is the 
Strength of your product made plain to the 
reader of your catalog, booklet or folder. 


Strength crashes through eye and imagination when 
the very texture of the paper, its weight, form and 
feel express Strength — when the whole booklet is 
planned to express Strength in its 


— color—type—illustration, and 


STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 


Adolph Treidler has designed a folder that shows how strongly Strength 
can be suggested by a Strathmore Expressive Paper. Write for this — 
even if the character of the product you wish to advertise is Daintiness, 
Dignity, Luxury, Coolness, or Conservativeness. Strathmore Paper 


Company, Mittineague, Mass. eiN5 
é 
Mal 






EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 


